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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satarday in 
BosTon, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suifrage. 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
gran, 20 cente per ranning line each insertion, 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4. Park Street. Copies for 
aaie and subscriptions received. 

Cius Rates—1 copies oe year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. ‘ 

for sale, and subscriptions received by Tas New 
EvaLaNnp News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orvice.-—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
§t. Louis, Mo. 

San Feancisco Orrice.—lIl. Snow's Book Store, 
No. 319 Kearny Street. West side. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Satfrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regniarly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
aponsible for the payment. , 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay wll arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 


~ POETRY. 








THE FARMER'S WIFE, 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
The dew drop glows like a precious gem; 
Beautiful tintsin the skies are dawning, 
She has never a moment to look at them. 
The men are wanting their breakfast early; 
She must not linger, she must not wait; 
For words that are sharp and looks that are surly 
Are what men give when meals are late. 
Oh, glorious color the clouds are turning, 
I she could but look over the trees! 
Bat here are the dishes, and here is the churning— 
Those things always must yield to these. 
The world is fillkd with the wine of beauty, 
If she could but pause and drink it in: 
But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty, 
Neglected work is committed sin. 
The day grows hot and her hands grow weary; 
Oh, foran hour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds in the winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and bake the bread. 
The busy men in the ha; -iield working, 
If they saw her sitting with idie hand, 
Would think her lazy and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand, 
They do not know that ber heart within her 
Huugers for beauty and things sublime; 
They only know that they want their dinner— 
Plenty of it—and just ‘‘on time.” 
And after the sweeping and churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by, 
She sits and sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and “chores” draw nigh. 
Her boys at school must look like others, 
She says, as she patches their frocks and hose; 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 
For the least neglect of children’s clothes, 
Her husband comes from the field of labor; 
He gives no praise to his weary wife; 
She has done no more than has her neighbor; 
‘Tis the lot of ali in country life. 
But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, and she lies at rest, 
The nation’s brain and heart and muscle,— 
Her sons and daugbters—shall call her blest; 
And I think the sweetest joys of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternal life, 
And the f.irest crown of all will be given 
Unto the way-worn farmer's wife. 
—Exchange. 











BRICKS FROM MY WHEEL-BARROW. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—Once uponatime, a 
minister had made several appeals to his 
congregation for a new house of worship, 
and still no steps were taken, when one 
morning there was aloud knocking at his 
door, and on opening it, he saw a rosy- 
cheeked little boy of six years, who said:— 
‘I have brought something to start the new 
church,” and, with great pride and sincerity 
showed two bricks in his little wheel-barrow. 
That church was built. If every earnest 
heart would make an offering of what it 
has, to our cause, the help would be im- 
measurable. There is no department of 
your paper which carries such force, as facts 
of what women have done and are doing. 

Some weeks since, I had the pleasure of 
visiting the Tileston School, at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, at the head of which 
is Miss Amy Bradley, who went there, some 
years since, to devote herself to the white 
children whose parents were unable to edu- 
cate them. Through public and private 
Opposition, she went steadily on with the 
heroic work, until the number increased 
from three to two hundred and fifty pupils. 
This required means, and to another noble 
woman, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, of Bos- 
ton, is due the honor of having built a 
lasting monument to Woman's generosity. 

The building of a large model school- 
house, with ground enough for play, as 
well as space for beautiful flowers and 





ferns, cost her about $50,000, and her an- 
nual gift for its support is $5,000. 

As I walked with her through the well- 
filled school-rooms, saw the eager devotion 
of the cultivated and refined teachers, the 
growing intelligence and development of 
children whose minds would never have 
outgrown the ruts of inheritance, except 
for this aid, my spirit bowed in reverence 
before the work of women; for more than 
giving money is needed, and, in this case, the 
very atmosphere was sacred with the di- 
vine spirit of motherhood, which had a3 
great an influence and did as much good as 
any dollar expended. 

The warm, womanly heart permeating the 
smallest particulars, the personal attentions 
to the every-day comfort, and the moral 
and spiritual development, have been like 
glorious sunshine, penetrating with its silent 
power, and giving full measure to a need 
which no money could bestow. 

If Judge Hilton had put fatherly affec- 
tion into the Stewart Hotel, every room 
would now be a home for women worthy 
of the place. 

No palace walls, nor marble tloors, nor 
bricksand mortar, can be truly dedicated to 
the higher Christian attributes, unless the 
divine spirit of love and self-sacrifice goes 
with the gift. 

Alas! are not too many church spires 
reared without this necessity? and so it 
often happens that some one within their 
shadow does a deed of dishonor which 
shocks the world. 

The Tileston School, (named after the 
father of its benefactor,) sending out into 
the world, year after year, young men and 
women, who have been fitted for life’s great 
purposes, is a quiet, holy work, whose 
moving power is the hearts of true women. 
Compare this with the blaze of a pretended 
magnificent charity, which, for eight years, 
was held before the public, to be swept out 
of existeuce in two short months, because 
the soul of true womanhood would not be 
bartered for gorgeous outward surround- 
ings! 

Let me ask your readers not to pass 
through Wilmington, without visiting this 
School, which deserves every womun’s 
praise and gratitude. 

My letter will be too long, or 1 should 
say more; but I must tell you a little of the 
Hampton, (Va.,) Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, with its three hundred students, 
the outgrowth of the mind of General 8. 
C, Armstrong, whose work proves “lic was 
commanded of God.” I wish the ably- 
conducted Suvuthern Workman, printed by 
the pupils, could be read in every house- 
hold. The terms are only one dollar a 
year. Those knowing General Armstrong, 
feel that he was raised up for this work, 
with his rare gifts of energy, talent, and 
judgment; yet, in his last annual report, 
he says, that ‘‘in 1870, operations would 
have been suspended, had not the late Mrs. 
Stephen Griggs, of New York City, pre- 
sented out of a moderate competency the 
sum of $10,000, and from this turning 
point, the life of the School seemed as- 
sured.” The spirit in the gift had untold 
power. Again, he says, “A majority of 
students are young men, but the majority 
of the teachers are ladies. The latter exert 
a refining influence, create a pure Christian 
atmosphere, and work with a patience, 
skill and devotion, that could not be sur- 
passed. I believe no corps of male profes- 
sors could give the tone that lady-teachers 
impart, nor do so well, as workers, upon the 
whole life.” 

I may ask space some time, to give a bet- 
ter account of this Institution, where wo- 
men as well as men are prepared for work 
in the South. 

Since reaching Philadelphia, I have at- 
tended the National School of Oratory, 
where two out of three prizes were won by 
women. 

A reception by the School of Design, I 
also attended, at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
where four rooms were hung with such 
beautiful and instructive work, done by the 
pupils, that my heart glowed with thankful- 
ness to the founder, Sarah Peter, though 
she did not live to see its great success. 

The Free Industrial School of Art opens 
its doors to women, and the exhibition of 
work was most creditable. Last, but not 
least, I must mention the Commencement 
of Friends’ Central School, held in Race 
Street Meeting House, where the pupils won 
high praise in declamation and composition. 
After Aaron Irvins had spoken to ihe boys 
in the graduating class, Annie Shoemaker, 
the lady principal, addressed the girls in 
the most beautiful and touching manner. 
This gratified me, as I have often felt, when 
women were the teachers who made stu- 
dents worthy of diplomas, that the speech- 
making should not all be done by men. 





My wheel-barrow held more than two 
bricks, so this letter is long. 
Truly yours, 
MAntTHa SCHOFIELD. 
Aiken, S. ©. 
—$——__—_— coe —_———_—_—__- - 
INDEPENDENCE DAY IN MALDEN. 
The ‘Glorious Fourth” was nowhere more 
worthily commemorated than in the town 
of Malden, Mass., at the Maplewood cele 
bration. Mr. D. L. Milliken, the editor and 
proprietor of The Cottage Hearth, of this 
city, made an admirable address, of which 
the following 1s an extract :— 


We shall fail in the wisest use of this 
hour, if we neglect to try ourselves by our 
own standard of government. If it shall 
appear that in our practice we have deviat- 
ed sharply from our own declaration of the 
inalienable rights of the governed, then will 
the just demands upon the statesmanship of 
the future be clearly indicated. 

We loudly boast that ours is a ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” Who are the people? Is it 
any one royal class, clan, sect or sex, that 
constitute ‘we the people,” for whom gov- 
ernments are instituted ‘deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed?” 

The women of this country are certainly 
governed by the laws of this country, but 
when have they ever given their assent to 
any of those laws, or had an opportunity to 
do so? People, only, are sued, taxed, tried, 
imprisoned and hung. As women in this 
country have been subjected to each and all 
of these afflictions, they must certainly bea 
part of ‘‘we the people of these United 
States,” for whose rights, liberties and wel- 
fare our National Constitution was formed. 
And if they are people for the purposes of 
punishment and taxation, are they less than 
people when rights are to be recognized or 
privileges and honora to be conferred? We 
justify the men of 1761 and '65 for their re- 
sistance to government search-warrants and 
stamp acts, and then we inflict upon Amer- 
ican women, without their consent, govern 
ment search warrants and stamp acts infin- 
itely more odious than those of Parliament. 
We honor the men of 1773 for refusing to 
submit to a tax of even three pence per 
pound on their tea, without their consent; 
while we have imposed upon poor toiling 
women, Withuut their consent, a tax four 
times as large on every pound of tea they 
purchased; nor did we stop, as did the 
King, with taxing their tea only, but we 
piled on tax after tax through a long cata- 
logue of articles in common use by the wo- 
men of this country, and all without asking 
‘*Your leave, Madam?” 

We glorify our ancestors for plunging 
more than three millions of people into a 
seven years’ war, rather than submit to be 
taxed without their consent or representa 
tion, and yet we are to-day taxing directly, 
without their consent or representation, 
more people than were ever thus taxed at 
any one time under George III., and we 
claim the right to tax without their consent 
or representation—if they become possessed 
of any property—three times more adult 
people in number than the whole popula- 
tion of the colonies at the period of the 
Revolution. If taxation without represen- 
tution was tyranny in 1776, is it less than 
tyranny in 1878? 

The King, without yielding in theory, did 
defer repeatedly to the protests of our 
fathers and stay the execution of his writs; 
and within the past few weeks we have al- 
lowed the officers of this Commonwealth, 
in nearly two counties, to surrender com- 
pletely to the protests of men against the 
enforcement of our laws for the collection 
of the tax on dogs; but we tender no glove- 
handed treatment to the women of this 
country, when they—contending for the 
principles of our fathers—protest against 
taxation without representation. Our only 
answer is the forcible seizure of their cows 
or their lands and their sale under the sher- 
iff’s hammer, while with a contemptible 
grin we calmly pocket the proceeds. Thus, 
while we have no respect to show for the 
fundamental Rights of a woman, even 
though she have the ability and devotion to 
translate from the original the entire sacred 
scriptures—a service no one man has ever 
yet rendered —yet we hasten to bow in grace- 
ful submission to the petty pleadings of the 
man whose affections are centered on a dog! 
Call ye that chivalry, honor, justice? 

But nations, like individuals, never stand 
still; ‘“‘they ever go up or go down;” and 
however far below the lofty theory of our 
fathers we have fallen in the application of 
government, when we note the steady pro- 
gress we have made toward that high ideal; 
mark the marvelous growth of the nation’s 
population—from three and a half to fifty 
millions—and observe our wonderful dis- 
coveries and development of natural re- 
sources and of the arts and sciences—then 
the future of our country becomes radiant 
with the sunshine of liberty and sparkles 
with the dews of prosperity. 

The institution of slavery, which once 
stained our town with its deepest dyes and 
so long flourished broadly in the land, was 
80 outrageously in violation of the doctrine 
of our fathers that one can hardly conceive 
it possible to have been a pet of their foster- 
ing; yet, under God, the hand of freedom 
has throttled that viper and he has passed 
away forever, although in his death-throes 
he shook the nation from centre to circum- 
ference, and bathed the fair fields of the 
South in the best blood of the land. And 
rest assured, our next ‘‘great expounder of 
the Constitution” will not overlook that 
clause which makes it the duty of the Uni- 








ted States to guarantee to each State a re- 
publican form of government, and any 
dictionary will tell him that a Republican 
form of government is one based upon the 
consent of the governed. The coming 
American statesman will waste no words 
about the expediency of giving unto others 
the rights which he demands for himself. 
He wil! know that nothing is expedient that 
is not just, and he will be proud to stand by 
the side of the mother who bore him and 
the wife of his bosom in upholding the eter- 
nal principles of right and justice which 
know no clime, nor race, nor color, nor 
sect, nor sex. .. . One earnest, per-istent 
soul, in the Right, is stronger than any two 
in the wrong; and under God, the Right will 
surely triumph, wherever each citizen who 
really prefers purity in politics, honesty in 
Government, and peace and order in sccie 
ty, shall habitually do his ptain duty, and 
make thet preference known and felt at the 
primary public meetings of his party and 
town. These are the very foundation 
sources from which flow the great rivers of 
State and national politics. The stream 
cannot rise higher than the fountain; see to 
it that the fountains are pure so that the 
streams may be pure also. Let the hum 
blest citizen of this and every other town 
remember that as he performs or fails to 
perform the duty that lies nearest to his 
hand, so is he influencing for weal or woe 
the great nation of which this towr is an 
integral part. Every true citizen is a senti- 
nel on duty: sleep noi at your post, while 
the enemy tramples you down, and brings 
dishonor upon your country. 

*T is noble for one’s country life to give; 

’T ia nobler sti'l for country true to live; 

This thought bear home, kind friends, its seed is good, 
The plant it grows becomes fair Maplewood, 

Nor ancient Rome more fit, nor any land 

Begirt by mountain, river, rock or strand, 

Than where fair Freedom's tower looks proudly down 
From Banker sill o’er Malden’s steepled town. 

a 6o————-— 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The Santa Barbara Equal Rights League 
hus addressed a circular to the friends of 
Equal Rights in California, calling their at- 
tention to the fact that a Constitutional 
Convention is to meet next September, The 
League continues: 

Men of all classes are looking to it for the 
righting of their wrongs; they remember 
that ‘‘Ile who would be free, himself must 
strike the blow,” 

This axiom applies also to Woman; if 
she desires Equal Rights and _ privileges, 
she must use every means to obtain them. 

Important changes are needed to place 
Man and Woman on an equality before the 
law. We ask them forthe following reasons: 

Ist. Because ‘‘all just governments derive 
their powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Woman is governed by laws to 
which she gives no consent. 

2nd. Because Woman has the same inhe- 
rent desire for and power of self-govern- 
ment as Man, and the same natural right to 
exercise that power. 

8rd. Because the ignorant and intemper- 
ate are enfranchised and entrusted with the 
privilege of making laws to govern her, and 
of employing their vested powers in re 
straining her from exercising a citizen's 
highest perogative, the right of ballot. 

4th. Because woman is taxed, and taxa- 
tion without representation is as much tyr- 
anny in 1878 as in 1776. 

5th. Because it is a citizen's right to be 
tried by a jury of his peers, and Woman is 
not so tried, in California. 

6th. Because the well being of the State 
demands that thousands of hard working 
women, who add greatly to its wealth and 
its intellectual and moral worth, should not 
be crippled in their power of usefulness, 

7th. Because, with the ballot in the bands 
of all good citizens, the honor of our State 
would be asserted and the perpetuity of our 
government assured; for a nation’s injustice 
is a prelude to a nation’s decay. 

For a more general recognition of these 
rights, we solicit your earnest and hearty 
co-operation. Will you, by pen, petition, 
and every other legitimate method, aid in 
breaking Woman’s political bonds? 

We want the names of residents of the 
State of both sexes. By united effort we 
hope to bring the subject before the people, 
trusting the result will be the equality of 
the sexes before the law. To this end, lct 
us labor, and wait if we must. 

Will those circulating the petitions in 
Santa Barbara County return them to the 
undersigned by the first of October? When 
the petition is full, uther sheets can be add- 
ed. Mary A. ASHLEY, 

President Equal Rights League. 

Mary Francxs Hunt, Secretary. 

Santa Burbara, Cal. 


ooo. 
GOOD WISHES FROM MISSOURI. 


An aged woman in Missouri, in renewing 

her subscription, writes us as follows: 
CaLnoun, Mo., June 30, 1878. 

.... [wish I could help more; but I 
have my dear Elder Brother's approval that 
“she hath done what she could.” 

Iam seldom able to leave my room, and 
am nearly seventy years old. When I read 
what some of our ministers have said, in 
opposition to the equal rights of women, I 
could wish that every woman would leave 
their church. They would soon have an 
empty house. But they will have their re- 
ward! This is the dark hour before the 
bright and beautiful morning, which is 
shortly coming. 

Yours in taith, 





E. Rewey. 





1 Y ’ T 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Jennie Cunntyouam Cro.y has 
been elected a member of the New York 
Academy of Science. 

Mrs. J. G. SwissueLM says that a vast 
majority of the girl students at Vassar Col. 
lege sacrifice health to fashion. 

ISABELLA Top, an eloquent Woman's ad 
vocate in England, writes to the Northern 
Whig, advising that fathers take their 
daughters into their own business or pro 
fession. A good suggestion, and carried out 
already to some extent in this country. 


Miss MayYBE.LL P. Davis, of Providence, 
R. 1., delivered the valedictory address at 
the recent Commencement of Swarthmore 
College, and received the degree of A. B., 
as did also Miss Tacy A. Gleim, of Leba 
non, Pa., and three other young ladies, 


Mrs. J. J. Astor, of New York, instead 
of sending bridal presents to her son's wife, 
chose to give $1500 to the Children’s aid 
Society, which was immediately used to 
send one hundred boys to homes in the 
West. 

Miss Ne.ia F. Brown, Miss Gertrups 
Ke.ioaa, Miss Lertre BLumg, Murs. Laura 
Datnty AND Miss HELEN Mar Wuire, are 
among the readers who are announced for 
the season. There seems to be a decided 
tendency on the part of the young people of 
the day to become readers. 


Mrs. MAXWELL, a lady of considerable 
literary distinction, has just been appoint- 
ed State Librarian, by Governor Gear of 
Iowa. This lady was at one time Engross 
ing Clerk of the Senate, and has written a 
Centennial history of Guthrie County, her 
former place of residence, Mrs. Maxwell 
is a member of the Unitarian Church. 


Mrs, C. A. SPEAR has been appointed 
adjunct Professor of Physiology in the Phil 
adelphia University of Medicine and Surge 
ry. She ranks high as a teacher and lectur 
er. The Trustees, in their report, make 
mention of the fact, and add: ‘‘As ladies 
are now welcomed within our walls, we 
thought it right to have them represented in 
the Faculty.” 

Mus. E. R. Hiww, of North Brookfield, 
Mass., long in offensive and defensive liti- 
gation with the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, has issued her long-expected ‘Sketches 
and Incidents in the Life of Elizabeth R 
Hill.””. The work accuses the local railroad 
directors of sharp practice and the town au 
thorities of ill treating her, and it speaks of 
prominent citizens with a liberality of in- 
vective that is startling. 


Miss Fanny RicHarpson, a graduate of 
the Boston University School of Oratory, 
made a successful debut as an elocutionist, 
on the 27th ult. in Oil City, Pa. The pro 
gramme was a good one, consisting of selec 
tions from Dickens, Shakspeare, Bryant, 
Lowell, Scott and others. Miss Richardson 
has a well cultivated voice, and read the 
selections very acceptably. Her rendition 
of the wooing scene from Henry Y. was 
particularly fine, and was well received. 


Miss HELEN Porrer is one of the most 
popular of all the lyceum stars. She has 
given her impersonations one hundred and 
twenty-eight times since the Ist of October. 
Her fees are never less than $75 and all ex 
penses, and in cities like Philadelphia she 
received $500 for one evening’s entertain 
ment. Sheis nowin Paris, where she is 
studying new characters and having new 
costumes made. It is quite probable that 
she will add Booth as Richelieu and Shy- 
lock to her repertoire, and possibly she muy 
give imitations of Joe Jefferson and Jolin 
T. Raymond. In her peculiar line she is 
unapproached and unapproachable. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has spoken 
one hundred and fourteen times during the 
past year, and she is always in demand. 
Her popularity has steadily increased, and 
she stands to-day the foremost woman of 
the nation. She has all her evenings filled 
by the bureau, and she might lengthen ber 
season if she would; but she refuses to 
speak after a certain date, no matter what 
inducements are held out to her. During 
the last season she delivered one hundred 
and thirty-nine lectures, besides speaking 
almost every day on temperance, the sub 
ject in which she is so interested, and for 
which she is working so untiringly. She 
receives as the proceeds of her lectures 
$18,000 yearly, but she works for it. Her 
lectures are prepared with the greatest care, 
and are never delivered until they are per 
fectly finished in every point. At present 
Mrs. Livermore is in Europe travelling with 
her husband, but she will return early in 
the autumn and be ready to take the plat- 
form in October with new lectures which 
she is preparing abroad. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
SKIES. 


BY LOIS LAURIE. 


any one should place before mine eyes 
A painted landscape, though the very best 
Of rare skilled fingers, think you I would rest 
orever by it, shutting out heaven's skies? 
Not even if its clouds of fresh sunrise 
Were fair as God's own morning tints. And lest 
I die for air, no more would I invest 
With all perfection, nor immortalize 
Our Scriptures—though the holiest written thought 
That came from God through men, I still would 
reach 
Sometimes beyond, where heart communes with heart 
With comfortings unspeakable, full fraught 
With blessings which his face alone can teach, 
And auninterpreted by our best art. 
— ee 
For the Woman's Journal. 
FAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS OF A 
FRIEND. 


BY ERVIE. 








Aye, when we know the sword is held 
By hands that love makes tender; 
Stern words by duty’s force impelled 
Command the heart's surrender. 
Aye, faithful, when the tones that wound 
Are most replete with feeling; 
When lips that speak the caustic word 
Give readiest kiss of healing. 
But ah, the wounds in friendship’s name! 
The arrows sheathed in malice, 
That fly with noxious blight abroad 
From out a poisoned chalice! 
The wounds that yield e’en sharper pain, 
Becauee from hurt unfeeling; 
The sword, where one has sought the crown, 
Oh where the balm for healing? 
To-day I watched the clouds grow dark, 
And saw the lightnings fla-hing, 
From peak to peak of cloudy Alp 
Through yawning chasms dashing; 
I heard the thunder’s stony voice 
In muttered intonations; 
Then near, more near and awful come 
The dread reverberations: 
‘Tis thus, I thought, with human souls, 
When waves of storm are pressing; 
Like clouds that meet from different poles 
Unequal charge possessing; 
One sou! is seeking farthest heights— 
Another, earthward tending; 
They meet—they clash—the spark of fire 
Forbids their perfect blending, 
While one may proudly stand alone, 
No help from others gleaning, 
Another finds his singly throne, 
On friendship’s bosom leaning. 
One soul may hold that earthly lore 
Should center in ambition, 
And one that human love is more 
Then Eden's lost fruition. 
Where one may find sublimest joy, 
Another finds but grieving; 
No state so blest but sin’s alloy 
Some sting of pain is leaving: 
Ah, if when threatened storms appear, 
And clouds presage contending; 
We think the heavens are broad and high 
Around, above us bending; 
And not with blind assumption dare 
Each human heart to measure 
By line that sounds the shallow depths 
Of our own pain and pleasure: 
Then might the whirlwinds dash and rave 
And arrows 'eave their quiver; 
The hearts tha: love would find no grave 
And friendships bloom forever. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


FOUND AND LOST. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


About forty belonged to the Club; not 
necessarily men of the world, or men of low 
tastes and smali brains. Perhaps they 
might have put their money to better uses; 
perhaps all should have had homes, and 
been in them; perhaps all should have found 
enough resources in their individual selves; 
but the members had money, the rooms 
were beautiful, the conversation spicy, and 
often intellectual, minds as well as bodies 
were developed as they enjoyed their re- 
pasts, and the Club came to be a home to 
these men, most of whom, from choice or 
necessity, were homeless. Some, indeed, 
had delightful firesides, but, following that 
strange freak of human nature, possession 
brought satiety, and conquest was the acme 
and death of joy. 

There are some men, not excepting royal- 
ty itself, who will ride hundreds of miles 
through cold, fatigue and danger, to lay a 
buffalo bleeding on the plains, who will 
shout for joy when a frightened herd 
dashes madly into the thicket, leaving its 
stricken members to die and bleach in use- 
less piles. There are men who delight in 
shooting-matches, caring nothing for the 
innocent, fluttering birds, so long as their 
arm puts the builet straight to the heart. 
To have a horse, which, by lashing and 
foaming, exceeds some other horse in speed, 
to have a cock that spurs its combatant to 
death, all these things men delight in, not 
so much from joy at suffering, as from the 
fact that their skill has brought conquest. 
The same principle makes many a man a 
denizen of the club-room. He has wooed 
and won, and, after the conquest, wife and 
maid are all the same to him. He may feel 
pride in possession, he may even feel a kind 
of gratitude to her, that prompts him to give 
her happiness, as faras he can, so it does 
not interfere with his selfishness; but he 
needs the Club for the old-time, free and 
easy chit-chat, and jovial good will. 

There were some at the Club, who, hav- 
ing no church ties, and not caring for the 
more exciting amusements, must find socie- 
ty somewhere. There were some who had 

been looking for their ideals, and, failing to 
find, or finding and losing, had settled 


dcwu at the Club for life, expected to come 
and go, and talk and read, till they wrote 
“absent” against the name—that word 
meant for all time. 

Such an one was Gerald Matteson, strong 
in body, and strong in mind, a reader, a 
thinker, a self-contained man. Gray hair 
was creeping along his forehead, a few lines 
were tracing themselves about the corners 
of the eyes, and the mouth was growing a 
trifle more stern and settled in expression. 
He was a favorite at the rooms, could give 
information upon almost any subject, was 
well versed in the progress of the times, 
and was a power among his fellows. He 
was aman of sound moral principles, and 
helped to keep, as he had helped to build, 
the Club on sure foundations. He was a 
gentleman, unlike the Basset School of 
Reade, who have their sundry amours, 
marry poor, deceived wives, and are gentle- 
men, so-called, all the time. The men who 
had known him long and well pondered 
what was his life; but he knew how to 
check freedom, as he knew how to draw 
out confidence, so they wondered on, with- 
out becoming any the better informed. 

One stormy night, when the selfish kept 
their homes, and the old club-mates were 
fewer and dearer, and one of their number 
had read ‘‘Locksley Hall,” that poem which 
will live all through the ages, Gerald Matte- 
son said, with a shaded face: 

“They’re all Amys. Women are like 
children. They have no strength or power, 
or if, perchance, they have, they put it toa 
strange misuse,” 

Nobody made answer, though all hoped 
they mignt know the reason of his thoughts. 

“A night like this makes a man feel as 
though a home would be blessed by a true 
woman’s love, if it could be found, and the 
prattle of children at one’s knee. Someway 
books don’t always fill the heart, do they? 
Burke might have found that being wedded 
to philosophy was enough in life for him, 
I find it different. A human heart was 
never yet satisfied without its counterpart. 
Men may go past the spring-time, and lay 
their loves aside in the press or carelessness 
of life; but they go back again and again to 
look at the withered things, and vainly 
wish they might recall them into existence. 
Shall I tell you of my searchings in life, and 
how they have brought me here?” 

The silence of his comrades gave assent. 

“There comes to all men, to you as to me, 
if nature is not vitiated, a loneliness that 
presages love; a vacancy of heart; a life- 
plan unfulfilled; a search, willed or un- 
willed, for the loadstone of his aspirations. 
He is drawn hither and thither, till his soul 
finds its mate, and then life opens up its 
paths of labor and duty. I wanted to de- 
velop my manhood. I looked for my ideal. 
I had money, I had love of culture. In Wo- 
man I had no care for wealth. I did not 
want her as my mistress, nor as my slave. 
I did not want her for an ornament to my 
home, which I could look at and be proud 
of, nor as a petted child, to cling to me and 
caress me in my hours of weariness or rest. 
I wanted one whose mind was equal to my 
own, who could read with me, think with 
me in science, or philosophy, or religion; 
indeed, beyond me, as she might not be 
bound down, so much as I, to the things of 
time and sense. I wanted one whose heart 
loved me only for what was good and true 
in mine, and who held me to its highest 
promptings; one to whom I could go in 
hours of trial or perplexity, and whose ad 
vice would have the wisdom and the power 
that every man needs for guidance. Men 
breast the world, and need to receive 
strength, rather than to give it. They need 
a womanly hand to guide and comfort, 
rather than to add additional burdens. I 
wanted one whose purity kept me above 
myself. I wanted a bright, happy face, as 
most men want one; a delicacy of outline 
and softness of texture that God has given 
very generally to the sex, that should make 
them to be looked upon as too pure and 
beautiful for unholy uses. 

‘‘No: far from my home was a young girl, 
with a face as beautiful as poet or painter 
could wish. It showed a heart back of it 
that knew no evil and feared none. She 
was the idol of her home. Her mother had 
made herself, unthinkingly, a slave for her. 
She was like a child in sweetness and de- 
pendence. She was kind to the humblest, 
she was thoughtful even beyond her years 
from her considerateness of heart. She was 
a playmate of my childhood. I could see 
that she Ikaned toward me as naturally as 
flowers lean toward the sun. Her mother 
made me most weleome to their house. I 
went, perchance, too often, because hers 
was a pure nature, to be near, and by which 
to be made better. I could not but know 
she loved me. Icould not ask her to be 
my wife, for her clinging nature did not fill 
my needs. Womanto mecould not be 

‘The lesser man, and all her passions matched with 

mine, 

Be as moonlight unto sunlight, oras water unto wine.’ 

“T could not leave her to stand alone; she 
was too confiding and too frail. So the 
months came and went, till, worn with anxie- 
ty and fear for her, and hardly knowing 
what was right or best, I told her all, as 
kindly as I could, and left my home forever. 
Word came to me afterward, that her place 
was vacant at thetable, and her sweet voice 





hushed _n the home. 


‘Il was wretched for years. I had meant 
no wrong, but I had done it. I sought the 
companionship of other women, after my 
mind tired again of books. One was very 
intellectual, brilliant in speech, captivating 
me as she talked or sang or played. I was 
charmed in her presence. She seemed to 
huve the power I had longed for, but I 
soon found that she was passionately fond 
of the world and of herself. She lacked 
the heart to hold, where her brain had once 
obtained the power, and my heart drifted 
out again from its moorings, still sighing for 
its ideal. 

“I soughtagain. Most women were good, 
and somewhat attractive, and perchance cul- 
tivated, but still commonplace. The major- 
ity were useless till marriage; then drudges 
or pets. They were trained to look prettily, 
to dress tastefully, to pander to the senses 
rather than the soul. They were butterflies 
or nonentities. They read little, and the 
few who did were pedantic or superficial. 
They played a part, and they won—some- 
timesa blank. They tried me by their simi- 
larity of mind. I found original faces, but 
no original thoughts. They seemed trained 
on the principle that man wanted nothing 
but vines in his garden, I was tired of vines. 

“One day, as I was lounging upon the 
shore, looking across to the island covered 
with green, and to one at whose base the 
waters wash in and out, sometimes with 
sweet music, and sometimes like the roar of 
thunder, I saw a lady approach me. She 
did not see me, as 1 was partly hidden by 
the shrubbery. She seated herself upon a 
little knoll, which hung almost over the bay, 
and, laying down her books, folded her 
hands, and looked in admiration upon the 
scene. ‘I'he bay was scarcely broken by a 
ripple. The waters swept lazily under the 
ledge beneath her. In the distance some 
jaunty girls were laughing, holding their 
lines in the water for fish, that were too wise 
for such hands. 

‘‘Away to the left was a rock-bound island, 
alone and majestic, upon which an elegant 
home had been built. At the right, the clear, 
smooth waters swept out to the rough lake. 

‘‘She took up oneof the books—the other, 
I found afterwards, was ‘Miller’s Testimony 
of the Rocks,’—and read aloud ‘Locksley 
Hall.’ She read as though her heart was in 
it. I never heard a voice so rich and full 
of pathos. I knew that woman had mind 
and heart as well, The whole poem thrilled 
me, as she read, and the woman’s face and 
voice thrilled me, too. She, perhaps, might 
not have been beautiful to others, but she 
was to me. There was nothing sensuous 
about her face or form, but something, I 
know not what, held my eyes fastened upon 
her. I said to myself,—‘What a blessing to 
live even in the presence of sucha woman!’ 
I watched her as she turned to go. She 
went slowly, as though she and nature and 
the poet had been having blest communings, 
and she was satisfied and happy. I watched 
for her at the hotel, I thought of her, I 
dreamed of her. I sought to be introduced. 
She received me as though she paid defer- 
ence to my manhood, but held me by the 
commanding presence of her womanhood. 
She was frank and cordial, but always com- 
pelled respect and attention. She seemed 
kindly interested in my welfare. We talked 
and walked together, as though we had 
been old friends. Weread, we searched the 
rocks for hidden treasures. We studied 
Deity, and almost forgot ourselves, She 
played for me on my return. She received 
my praise with unaffected pleasure, saying, 
‘that she was glad to give joy to any body 
in life.’ We read together of history, of 
art, of poetry, of science. She comprehend- 
ed all withme. She had a woman’s tact and 
aptitude. 

“She never seemed to know I watched 
her every motion. I questioned a thousand 
times if she loved me, but no word or look 
spoke it. 1 was lonely out of her sight, and 
satisfied in it, so I but saw the flutter of her 
dress, or knew she was near me. Iwasa 
boy again. Iwrote her name on every page. 
I fancied it on every flower and leaf. I 
thought over and over her slightest word. 
Her smile was precious to me. Of her life 
I knew little or nothing. She had never 
asked me of my own, and I was too thought- 
ful of her wishes to question when she did 
not speak of it herself. I found her a fine 
linguist, skilled in botany and geology, and 
well versed in literature. I never saw her 
impatient or unkind. She remembered 
everybody. The servants loved her. Oth- 
er women treated her with the greatest cor- 
diality, and men everywhere delighted to 
show her attention. She was self-depend- 
ent, received gallantry graciously, but nev- 
er waited for any one’s service. She was 
genial, but never silly or affected, as were 
so many women I had met. I livedin a 
waking dream of love, and dared scarcely 
move lest something might break the 
charm! 

““*You seem so different from other men 
whom I have met!’ she said to me one day. 
I held my breath, for fear I might lose a 
word. ‘Most men seem to care for women 
only to look at them, receive their love, or 
the labor of their willing hands. You seem 
to value intellect andsoul. I shall owe you 
grateful remembrance for this summer, be- 
cause you have given me companionship in 





mind. I almost faint by the wayside some- 





times, for the lack of congeniality I find in 
life!’ 

“It seemed to me that her cheeks redden- 
ed, as though, unwittingly, she had told me 
that she had received something at my 
hands, which she had failed to receive be- 
fore. 

‘My time had come to tell her all. I do 
not know how I told her, only that I utter- 
ed the words rapidly, lest she might inter- 
pose some word that might separate us; for 
all along, I could not tell why, I had a 
vague fear of theresult. She looked amazed 
and bewildered at first, as though a revela- 
tion had broken upon her in a moment; 
then, as she realized my love, she seemed 
crushed with sorrow. I never saw a face 
so blanched. Hers was not the heart for 
tears—she felt too deeply for that. She, 
younger than I by some years, put her 
white hand tenderly on my head, as though 
I were only achild. She said: 

‘«*For the first timein my life I have been 
blind. Ihave hungered so long for a con- 
genial soul, that I took it, and never thought 
of the consequences. I had no right to 
love you, and never asked myself if you 
were loving me. Iam married. You heard 
me read ‘Locksley Hall,” you told me. 
That tells mylife. ‘Something better than 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse;” but 
many a life is sadder than mine, and I am 
content to cull all the good I can from it. I 
did not dream that in putting an oasis into 
my own life I was making a desert of yours. 
Can you forgive me? Can you ever forgive 
me? Would it were in my power to right 
the wrong I have done. Would you had 
told me long ago, and I would have left the 
place, and spared you some of this sorrow!’ 

‘For an instant, I forgot my misery, as I 
saw her anguish. I could not bear that. 

‘* ‘No blame attaches to you,’ I said. ‘I 
would not, could not have let you go. It 
were night at mid-day, if you were not here. 
You did right. This summer has taught 
my heart how to love.’ 

***Can you lay it away in your heart, and 
let it make you a better man? Can you not, 
having gained respect for one woman, re- 
spect the whole sisterhood more? Life will 
be brighter to me, since I have had the 
honor of your friendship.’ 

‘I believed she loved me, though she said 
no such word How could I spare her? 
How could I give up all, even when I knew 
she was another’s? I tried to be the man, 
and do as I would wish one might, if he had 
loved my wife. I summoned all my cour- 
age to my heart. I meantto bid her a good- 
bye calmly and nobly, and tell her that now 
I had no right to love her, no right to be by 
her side, I would try to meet her where 
there was no giving in marriage. I com- 
menced to tell her. The dreariness of life 
without her swept over me, I could not let 
her go, and, losing all self-control, I said: 
‘Would to God he were dead! Stay, stay 
with me!’ 

“I shall never forget the look of a pure, 
beautiful woman. She pushed me gently 
from her. ‘You are forgetting the strength 
of your manhood. Would you have anoth- 
er say that to your sister? My marriage vow 
is for life. God forgive us both! Good- 
bye!’ and she went sadly but resolutely past 
me to the hotel. 

‘I never saw her again. She took the 
train that night, and went back to her life- 
work under the shadow. I suppose, like 
others, I stillhad a hope that the reconciling 
future might possibly make her mine, even 
though she forbade me to think so; but 
when word came that she had exchanged 
life for a more congenial one above, the 
suspense was over. I have never looked 
for another to love. No man finds his ideal 
but once. 

“Do you wonder the Club and I are old 
companions? Don’t ever read ‘Locksley 
Hall’ here again. It makes my head swim.” 

“You did not tell her name!” said one of 
the company, breaking the long silence. 

“No!” 

The years crept on. New faces came into 
the Club, and old ones gradually disap- 
peared. By and by they wrote ‘Absent!’ 
against the name of Gerald Matteson. 

oe 
POMONA TAKES THE HELM AT RUDDER 
GRANGE, 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


It was winter at Rudder Grange. The 
season was the same at other places, but 
that fact did not particularly interest Eu- 
phemia and myself. It was winter with 
us, and we were ready for it. That was the 
great point, and it made us proud to think 
that we had not been taken unawares, not- 
withstanding the many things that were to 
be thought of on a little farm like ours. 

It is true that we had always been pre- 
pared for winter, wherever we had lived; 
but this was a different case. In other days 
it did not matter much whether we were 
ready or not; but now our house, our cow, 
our poultry, and indeed ourselves, might 
have suffered,—there is no way of finding 
out exactly how much,—if we had not made 
all possible preparations for the coming of 
cold weather. 

But there was a great deal yet to be 
thought of and planned out, although we 
were ready for winter. The next thing to 
think of was spring. 








We laid out the farm. We decided 
where we would have wheat, corn, pota- 
toes and oats. We would have a man by 
the day to sow andreap. The intermediate 
processes I thought I could attend to myself, 

Everything was talked over, ciphered 
over, and freely discussed by my wife and 
myself, except one matter, which I planned 
and worked out alone, doing most of the 
necessary calculations at the office, so as 
not to excite Euphemia’s curiosity. 

I had determined to buy a horse. Thig 
would be one of the most important events 
of our married life, and it demanded a 
great deal of thought, which 1 gave it. 

The horse was chosen for me by a friend, 
He was an excellent beast (the horse), ex- 
celling, as my friend told me, in muscle and 
wit. Nothing better than this could be 
said about a horse. He was a sorrel an- 
mal, quite handsome, gentle enough for 
Euphemia to drive, and not too high-mind- 
ed to do a little farm-work, if necessary, 
He was exactly the animal I needed. 

The carriage was not quite such a success, 
The horse having cost a good deal more 
than I expected to pay, I found that I could 
only afford a second-hand carriage. | 
bought a good, serviceable vehicle, which 
would hold four persons, if necessary, and 
there was room enough to pack all sorts of 
parcels and baskets. It was with great sat- 
isfaction that I contemplated this feature of 
the carriage, which was a rather rusty look- 
ing affair, although sound and strong 
enough. The harness was new, and set off 
the horse admirably. 

On the afternoon when my purchases 
were completed I did not come home by the 
train. I drove home in my own carriage, 
drawn by my own horse! The ten miles’ 
drive was over a smooth road, and the sor- 
rel traveled splendidly. If I had been a 
line of kings a mile long, all in their chari- 
ots of state, with gold and silver, and out- 
riders, and music, and banners waving in 
the wind, I could not have been prouder 
than when I drew up in front of my house. 

There was a wagon-gate at one side of the 
front fence which had never been used ex- 
cept by the men who brought coul, and I 
got out and opened this, very quietly, so as 
not to attract the attention of Euphemia. 
It was earlier than 1 usually returned, and 
she would not be expecting me. I was 
then about to lead the horse up a somewhat 
grass-grown carriage-way to the front door, 
but I reflected that Euphemia might be 
looking out of some of the windows and I 
had better drive up. So I got in and drove 
very slowly to the door. 

However, she heard the unaccustomed 
noise of wheels, and looked out of the par- 
lor window. She did not see me, but im- 
mediately came around to the door. I hur- 
ried out of the carriage so quickly that, not 
being familiar with the steps, 1 barely 
escaped tripping. 

When she opened the front door she was 
surprised to see me standing by the horse. 

‘‘Have you hired a carriage?” she cried. 
‘‘Are we going to ride?” 

‘My dear,” said I, as I took her by the 
hand, ‘‘we are going toride. But 1 have 
not hired acarriage. I have bought one. 
Do you see this horse? He is ours—our 
own horse.” 

If you could have seen the face that was 
turned up to me,—all you other men in the 
world,—you would have torn your hair in 
despair. 

Afterward she went around and around 
that horse; she patted his smooth sides; she 
looked, with admiration, at his strong, well- 
formed legs; she stroked his head; she 
smoothed his mane; she was brimful of joy. 

When I had brought the horse some wa- 
ter in a bucket—and what a pleasure it was 
to water one’s own horse! -—- Euphemia 
rushed into the house and got her hat and 
we took a little drive. 

I doubt if any horse ever drew two hap- 
pier people. Euphemia said but little about 
the carriage. That was a necessary adjunct, 
and it was good enough for the present. 
But the horse! How nobly and with what 
vigor he pulled us up the hills and how 
carefully and strongly he held the carriage 
back as we went down! How easily he 
trotted over the level road, caring nothing 
for the ten miles he had gone that after- 
noon! What a sensation of power it gave 
us to think that all that strength and speed 
and endurance was ours, that it would go 
where we wished, that it would wait for us 
as long as we chose, that it was at our serv- 
ice day and night, that it was a horse, and 
we owned it! 

When we returned, Pomona saw us drive 
in,—she had not known of our ride,—and 
when she heard the news she was as wild 
with proud delight as anybody. She want- 
ed to unharness him, but this 1 could not 
allow. Wedid not wish to be selfish, but 
after she had seen and heard what we 
thought was enough for het, we were 
obliged to send her back to the kitchen for 
the sake of the dinner. 

Then we unharnessed him. I say We, 
for Euphemia stood by and I explained 
everything, for some day, she said, she 
might want to do it herself. Then I led 
him into the stable. How nobly he trod, 
and how finely his hoofs sounded on the 
stable floor! 

There was hay in the mow and I had 
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brought a bag of oats under the seat of the 
carriage. 

“Isn't it just delightful,” said Euphemia, 
“that we haven’t any man? If we hada 
man he would take the horse at the door, 
and we should be deprived of all this. It 
wouldn’t be half like owning a horse.”’ 

In the morning I drove down to the sta- 
tion, Euphemia by my side. She drove 
back and Old John came up and attended 
to the horse. This he was to do, for the 
present, for a small stipend. In the after- 
noon Euphemia came down after me. How 
I enjoyed those rides! Before this I had 
thought it ever so much more pleasant and 
healthful to walk to and from the station 
than to ride, but then I did not own a horse. 
At night I attended to everything, Euphem- 
ia generally following me about the stable 
with a lantern. When the days grew lon- 
ger we would have delightful rides after 
dinner, and even now we planned to have 
early breakfasts, and go to the station by 
the longest possible way. 

One day, in the following spring, I was 
riding home from the station with Euphem- 
ia,—we seldom took pleasure drives now, 
we were so busy on the place,—and as we 
reached the house I heard the dog barking 
savagely. He was loose in the little orchard 
by the side of the house. As I drove in, 
Pomona came running to the side of the 
carriage. 

‘‘Man up the tree!” she shouted. 

I helped Euphemia out, left the horse 
standing by the door, and ran to the dog, 
followed by my wife and Pomona. Sure 
enough, there Was a man up the tree, and 
Lord Edward was doing his best to get at 
him, springing wildly at the tree and fairly 
shaking with rage. 

1 looked up at the man. He was a 
thoroughbred tramp, burly, dirty, generally 
unkempt, but, unlike most tramps, he looked 
very much frightened. His position, on a 
high crotch of an apple-tree, was not alto- 
gether comfortable, and although, for the 
present, it was safe, the fellow seemed to 
have a wavering faith in the strength of 
apple-tree branches, and the moment he 
saw me, he earnestly besought me to take 
that dog away, and let him down, 

I made no answer, but turning to Pomona, 
I asked her what this all meant. 

“Why, sir, you see,” said she, ‘‘I was in 
the kitchen bakin’ pies, and this fellow must 
have got over the fence at the side of the 
house, for the dog didn’t see him, and the 
first thing I know’d he was stickin’ his head 
in the window, and he asked me to give 
him somethin’ to eat. And when I said I'd 
see in a minute if there was anything for 
him, he says to me, ‘Gim me a piece of one 
of them pies,’—pies 1’d just baked and was 
settin’ to coolon the kitchentable. ‘No, sir,’ 
says I, ‘I’m not goin’ to cut one of them 
pies for you, or any one like you.’ ‘All 
right!’ says he. ‘I’ll come in and help my- 
self.’ He must have known there was no 
man abuut, and comin’ the way he did, he 
hadn’t seen the dog. So he come round to 
the kitchen door, but I shot out before he 
got there and unchained Lord Edward. I 
guess he saw the dog, when he got to the 
door, and at any rate he heard the chain 
clankin’, and he didn't go in, but just put 
for the gate. But Lord Edward was after 
him so quick that he hadn't no time to go to 
no gates. It was all he could do to scoot 
up this tree, and if he’d beena millionth 
part of a minute later he’d ’a’ been in anoth- 
er world by this time.” 

The man, who had not attempted to in- 
terrupt Pomona’s speech, now began again 
to implore me tolet him down, while Bu- 
phemia looked pitifully at him, and was 
about, I think, to intercede with me in his 
favor, but my attention was drawn off from 
her, by thestrunge conduct of thedog. Be- 
lieving, I suppose, that he might leave the 
tramp fora moment, now that I had arrived, 
he had dashed away to another tree, where 
he wus barking furiously, standing on his 
hind legs and clawing at the trunk, 

‘‘What’s the matter over there?” I asked. 

‘Oh, that’s the other fellow,” said Pomo 
na. ‘He’s no harm.” And then, as the 
trainp made a movement as if he would try 
to come down, and make a rush for safety, 
during the absence of the dog, she called 
out, ‘‘Here boy! here boy!” and in an in- 
stant Lord Edward was again raging at his 
post, at the foot of the apple-tree. 

1 was grievously puzzled at all this, and 
walked over to the other tree, followed, as 
before, by Euphemia and Pomona. 

“This one,” said the latter, “is a tree- 
man—” 

“IT should think so,” said I, as I caught 
sight of a person in gray trowsers standing 
among the branches of a cherry-tree not 
very far from the kitchen door. The tree 
was not a large one, and the branches were 
not strong enough to allow him to sit down 
on them, although they supported him well 
enough, as he stood close to the trunk just 
out of reach of Lord Edward. 

This isa very unpleasant position, sir,” 
said he, when I reached the tree. ‘‘I simply 
came into your yard, ona matter of busi- 
ness, and finding that raging beast attacking 
& person in a tree, I had barely time to get 
up into this tree myself, before he dashed 
at me. Luckily I was out of his reach; but 
I very much fear I have lost some of my 
property.” 





“No, he hasn't,” said Pomna. “It was a 
big book he dropped. 1 picked it up and 
took it into the house. It’s full of pictures 
of pears and peaches and flowers. I’ve 
been lookin’ at it. That’s how I knew what 
he was. And there was no call for his git- 
tinup a tree. Lord Edward never would 
have gone after him if he hadn't run asif he 
had guilt on his soul.” 

‘I suppose, then,” said 1, addressing the 
individual in the cherry-tree, ‘‘that you 
came here to sell me some trees?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he quickly, ‘‘trees, shrubs, 
vines, evergreens,—everything suitable for 
a gentleman’s country villa. I can sell you 
something quite remarkable, sir, in the way 
of cherry-trees,—French ones, just import- 
ed; bear fruit three times the size of any- 
thing that could be produced on a tree like 
this. And pears—fruit of the finest flavor 
and enormous size—” 

“Yes,” said Pomona. ‘I seen them in 
the book. But they must grow ona ground- 
vine. No tree couldn’t hold such pears as 
them.” 

Here Euphemia reproved Pomona’s for- 
wardness, and | invited the tree-agent to get 
down out of the tree. 

“Thank you,” said he; ‘but not while 
that dogis loose. If you will kindly chain 
him up, I will get my book, and show you 
specimens of some of the finest small fruit 
in the world, all imported from the first 
nurseries of Europe—the Red gold Amber 
Muscat grape,—the——” 

“Oh, please let him down!” said Euphe- 
mia, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

I slowly walked toward the tramp-tree, 
revolving various matters in my mind. We 
had not spent much money on the place 
during the winter, and we now had a small 
sum which we intended to use for the advan- 
tage of the farm, but had not yet decided 
what to do with it. It behooved me to be 
careful. 

I told Pomona to run and get me the dog- 
chain, and 1 stood under the tree, listening, 
as well as could, to the tree agent talking 
to Euphemia, and paying no attention to 
the impassioned entreaties of the tramp in 
the crotch above me. When the chain was 
brought. I hooked one end of it in Lord 
Edward's collar, and then I took a firm 
grasp of the other. Telling Pomona to 
bring the tree-agent’s book from the house, 
I called to that individual to get down from 
his tree. He promptly obeyed, and, taking 
the book from Pomona, began to show the 
pictures to Euphemia. 

“You had better hurry, sir,” I called out. 
“] cun’t hold this dog very long.” And, 
indeed, Lord Edward had made a run 
toward the agent, which jerked me very for- 
cibly in his direction. But a movement by 
the tramp had quickly brought the dog back 
to his most desired victim. 

“If you will just tie up that dog, sir,” said 
the agent, ‘‘and come this way, I would like 
to show youthe Meltinagua pear,—dissolves 
in the mouth like snow, sir; trees will bear 
next year.”’ 

“Oh, come look at the Royal Sparkling 
Ruby grape!” cried Euphemia. ‘‘It glows 
in the sun like a gem.” 

“Yes,” said the agent, ‘‘and fills the air 
with fragrance during the whole month of 
September—” 

“T tell you,” I shouted, ‘I can't hold this 
dog another minute! The chain is cutting 
the skin off my hands. Run, sir, run! I’m 
going to let go!” 

“Run! run!” cried Pomona. 
your life!” 

The agent now began to be frightened, 
and shut up his book. 

“If you only could see the plates, sir, I’m 
sure—” 

“Are you ready?” I cried, as the dog, 
excited by Pomona’s wild shouts, made a 
bolt in his direction. 

“Good-day, if I must—’ 
as he hurried to the gate. 
stopped. 

“There is nothing, sir,” he said, ‘‘that 
would so improve your place as a row of 
the Spitzenberg Sweet-scented Balsam fir 
along thisfence. I'llsell you three-year-old 
trees—” 

‘‘He’s loose!’ I shouted, as I dropped the 
chain. 

In a second the agent was on the other 
side of the gate. Lord Edward made a 
dash toward him; but, stopping suddenly, 
flew back to the tree of the tramp. 

“If you should conclude, sir,” said the 
tree-agent, looking over the fence, ‘‘to have 
a row of those firs along here—” 

‘‘My good sir,” said I, ‘‘there is no row 
of firs there now, and the fence is not very 
high. My dog, as yousee, is very much ex- 
cited, and I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences if he takes it into his head to jump 
over,” 

The tree-agent turned and walked slowly 
away. 

“Now, look-a-here,” cried the tramp from 
the tree, in the voice of a very ill-used per- 
son, ‘‘aint you goin’ to fasten up that dog, 
and Jet me git down?” 

I walked upclose to the tree and addressed 
him. 

‘No,” said I, “I am not. When a man 
comes to my place, bullies a young girl who 
was about to relieve his hunger, and then 
boldly determines to enter my house and 
help himself to my property, I don’t propose 


“Fly for 


said the agent, 
But there he 





to fasten up any dog that may happen to be 
after him. If I had another dog, I'd let 
him loose, and give this faithful beast a rest. 
You can do as you please. You can come 
down and have it out with the dog, or you 
can stay up there, until I have had my din- 
ner. Then I will drive down to the village 
and bring up the constable, and deliver you 
into his hands. We want no such fellows 
as you about.” 

With that, 1 unhooked the chain from 
Lord Edward, and walked off to put up the 
horse. The man shouted after me, but I 
paid no attention. Idid not feel in a good 
humor with him. 

Euphemia was a good deal disturbed by 
the occurrences of the afternoon. She was 
sorry for the man in the tree; she was sor- 
ry that the agent for the Royal Ruby grape 
had been obliged to go away; and | had a 
good deal of trouble during dinner to make 
her see things in the proper light. But I 
succeeded at last. 

I did not hurry through dinner, and when 
we had finished I went to my work at the 
barn, Tramps are not generally pressed 
for time, and Pomona had been told to give 
our captive something to eat. 

I was just locking the door of the car- 
riage-house, when Pomona came running 
tome to tell me that the tramp wanted to 
see me about something very important— 
just a minute he said. I put the key in my 
pocket and walked over to the tree. It was 
now almost dark, but I could see that the 
dog, the tramp, and the tree still kept their 
respective places. 

‘‘Look-a-here,” said the individual in the 
crotch, ‘‘you don’t know how dreadful on--. 
easy these limbs gits after you've been set- 
tin up here as long as I have. And I don't 
want to have nuthin to do with no consta- 
bles. I'll tell you what I'll do; if you'll 
chain up that dog, and let me go, I'll fix 
things so that you'll not be troubled no more 
by no tramps,”’ 

‘How will you dothat?” I asked. 

“Oh, never you mind,” said he. ‘T’ll 
give you my word of honor I'll do it. 
There’s a reg’lar understandin’ among us 
fellers, you know.” 

I considered the matter. The word of 
honor of a fellow such as he was could not 
be worth much, but the merest chance of 
getting rid of tramps should not be nerlect- 
ed. I went in to talk to Euphemia aboutit, 
although I knew what she would say. I 
reasoned with myself as much as with her. 

“1f we put this one fellow in prison for a 
few weeks,” I said, ‘‘the benefit is not very 
great. If we are freed from all tramps, for 
the season, the benefit is very great. Shall 
we try for the greatest good?” 

“Certainly,” said Euphemia; ‘‘and his 
legs must be dreadfully stiff.” 

So I went out, and after a struggle of 
some minutes, I chained Lord Edward to a 
post at a little distance from the apple-tree, 
When he was secure, the tramp descended 
nimbly from his perch, notwithstanding his 
stiff legs, and hurried out of the gate. He 
stopped to make noremarks over the fence. 
With a wild how] of disappointed ambition, 
Lord Edward threw himself after him. But 
the chain held. 

A lane of moderate length led from our 
house to the main road, and the next day, 
as we were riding home, I noticed, on the 
trunk of a large tree, which stood at the 
corner of the lane and road, acurious mark. 
I drew up to see what it was, but we could 
not make it out. It was a very rude device, 
cut deeply into the tree, and somewhat re- 
sembled a square, a circle, a triangle, anda 
cross, with some smaller marks beneath it. 
I felt sure that our tramp had cutit, and that 
it had some significance, which would be un- 
derstood by the members of his fraternity. 

And it must have had, for no tramps came 
near us all that summer. We were visited 
by a needy person now and then, but by no 
member of the regular army of tramps. 

One afternoon, that fall, 1 walked home, 
and at the corner of the lane I saw a tramp 
looking up at the mark on the tree, which 
was still quite distinct. 

‘‘What does that mean?” I said, stepping 
up to him. 

‘‘How do I know?” said the man, ‘‘and 
what do you want to know fur?” 

“Just out of curiosity,” I said; ‘‘I have 
often noticed it. I think you can tell me 
what it mezns, and if you will do so, I'll 
give you a dollar.” 

‘‘And keep mum about it?” said the man. 

“Yes,” I replied, taking out the dollar, 

“All right!” said the tramp. ‘‘That sign 
means that the man that lives up this lane 
is a mean, stingy cuss, with a wicked dog, 
and its no good to go there.” 

I handed him the dollar and went away, 
perfectly satisfied with my reputation. 

I wish here to make some mention of 
Euphemia’s methods of work in her chicken- 
yard. Shekept a book, which she at first 
called her ‘‘Fow!] Record,” but she afterward 
changed the name to ‘‘Poultry Register.” 
I never could thoroughly understand this 
book, although she has often explained 
every part of it tome. She had pages for 
registering the age, description, time of 
purchase or of birth, and subsequent per- 
formances of every fow] in her yard. She 
had divisions of the book for expenses, 
profits, probable losses and positive losses; 
she noted the number of eggs put under 





each setting hen; the number of eggs crack- 
ed per day, the number spoiled, and finally, 
the number hatched. Each chick, on 
emerging from its shell, was registered, 
and an account kept of its subsequent life 
and adventures. There were frequent cal- 
culations regarding the advantages of vari- 
ous methods of treatment, and there were 
statements of the resultsof a great many ex- 
periments—something like this: ‘‘Set Top- 
py and hersister Pinky, April 3d, 187-; Top- 
py with twelve eggs,—three Brahma, four 
common, and five Leghorn; Pinky with 
thirteen eggs (as she weighs four ounces 
more than her sister), of which three were 
Leghorn, five common, and five Brahma. 
During the twenty-second and twenty-third 
of Apri] (same year), Toppy hatched out 
four Brahmas, two commons, and three 
Leghorns, while her sister, on these days 
and the morning of the day following, 
hatched two Leghorns, six commons, and 
only one Brahma. Now, could Toppy. 
who had only three Brahma eggs, and 
hatched out four of that breed, have ex- 
changed eggs with her sister, thus making 
it possible for her to hatch out six common 
chickens, when she only had five eggs of 
that kind? Or, did the eggs get mixed up 
in some way before going into the possession 
of the hens? Calculate probabilities.” 

These probabilities must have puzzled 
Euphemia a great deal, but they never dis- 
turbed her equanimity. She was always as 
tranquil and good-humored about her poul- 
try-yard as if every hen laid an egg every 
day, and a hen-chick was hatched out of 
every egg. 

For it may be remembered that the princi- 
ple underlying Euphemia’s management of 
her poultry was what might be designated 
as the ‘cumulative hatch.” That is, she 
wished every chicken hatched in her yard 
to become the mother of a brood of her own 
during the year, and every one of this 
brood to raise another brood the next year, 
and so on, in a kind of geometrical progres- 
sion. This plan called for a great many 
mother-fowls, and so Euphemia based her 
highest hopes on a great annual preponder- 
ance of hens. 

We ate a good many young roosters that 
fall, for Euphemia would not allow all the 
products of her yard to go to market, and, 
also, a great many eggs and fowls were sold. 
She had not contented herself with her ori- 
ginal stock of poultry, but had bought 
fowls during the winter, and she certainly 
had extraordinary good luck, or else her 
extraordinary system worked extraordinari- 
ly well. —Scribner’s Monthly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THIRD DECADE MEETING. 





The Third Decade Celebration of the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention, will take place 
in Rochester, pursuant to call, July 19. It 
is to be held in the same church (Unitarian), 
which opened its doors to the first Conven- 
tion, in 1848. Amy Post, a member of that 
first Convention, and who is still living in 
Rochester, will, in connection with Miss 
Anthony, take charge of the arrangements. 
Friends from abroad will be entertained 
free of expense; but those intending to be 
present are requested by the committee to 
at once make their intention known to the 
chairman, Miss Susan B. Anthony, in order 
that accommodations for all may be pro- 
vided. 

—eode a 


THE AVOCATIONS OF WOMEN. 


In the United States, according to the 
census of 1870, out of 9,750,000 women, 
1,594,783 women and girls above the age of 
10, or only one in six of the whole female 
population, are represented in the tables of 
occupation. Leaving out of the account 
374,832 who, inthe number stated, are reg- 
istered as agricultural laborers, and are 
mainly colored, there are still left 1,221,451 
white women engaged in the industries of 
thecountry. Of these, 22,681 are farmers 
and planters; 353,950 are engaged in manu- 
factures; 18,698 in trade and commerce; 
84,047 in teaching; 7060 in keeping board- 
ing-houses; 867,354 in domestic service ; 1179 
are barbers and hair-dressers; 1186 are mid- 
wives, and from 500 to 600 are physicians. 

In the next census report, it is to be hoped 
that the hundreds of thousands of women, 
who are holding the most responsible of all 
business posts, viz., that of mother and 
home-maker, will be counted as having a 
business, and as producers. These avoca- 
tions have had no recognized money value 
up to this hour, and so they are not even 
mentioned in the census. 

Before another ten years have elapsed, 
there should be a pecuniary value legally 
secured for them. This will ensure to 
wives and mothers their proper mention 
and rank in the census. But their crowning 
worth will always be the imperishable re- 
sults, which cannot be measured by gold and 
silver. L. 8. 
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PROHIBITIONISTS AND SUFFRAGE. 





Quite a breeze was created at the Missouri 
State Convention of Prohibitionists, on the 
6th ult., by the praiseworthy and decided 
stand taken by Mrs. Frances E. Minor, for 
a Suffrage plank in the platform. 

It is quite time that political parties should 
be ashamed to receive, much more to ask, 
the help of women, while they at the same 
time will not lift a finger to remove the po- 
litical disabilities of women. 

At the above named convention, Mrs. 
Frances Minor suggested that, before enroll- 
ing as delegates, the platform ought to be 
enunciated, as it was desirable to know 
whether Woman Suffrage was recognized. 

The chair stated that there was no plat- 
form, and called on Mr. Bemis to state the 
purport of the call, which he did as follows: 
‘‘All persons, male and female, who favor 
the entire prohibition of the manufacture, 
importation and sale of all alcoholic bever- 
ages, and who believe in voting temperance 
as well as talking it, are invited to meet in 
mass convention at St. Louis, in Mercantile 
Library Hall, at 10 o’clock a. m. June 6, to 
inaugurate measures looking to the entire 
suppression of this crime of crimes.” 

The meeting organized, and discussion 
commenced, 

Mr. Strong said he knew only one plank 
—prohibition. If there wasto be a Woman 
Suffrage plank he rather opposed it, as his 
wife was opposed to Woman Suffrage. But 
if he got prohibition he did not mind if he 
got double Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Minor replied to the remarks of Mr. 
Strong, and said, so long as she lived she 
was for Woman Suffrage, first and last. 
She thought they were throwing away their 
time until they placed Woman ona perfect 
equality with Man. Were it not for the 
women who took the initiative in the pro- 
hibition movement, these wise heads would 
vot be here. Mrs. Minor continued in 





somewhat of an impassioned speech, which 
was greeted with applause. 

When the platform was reported, there 
was no mention of Woman Suffrage. There- 
upon, Mrs. Minor offered the following ring- 
ing minority report :— 

Resolved, That there shall be no distine- 
tion made between citizens of Missouri at 
the ballot-box on account of sex. 

Mrs. Minor said that ‘‘A political party 
which wiil accept the aid of Woman's 
brains and influence to elevate it into places 
of power and trust, recognize her right and 
duty to electioneer and mix in politics, so 
far as itis conducive to their interest, yet 
refuse to ask for her in plain and unmistak- 
able language the full right and dignity of 
the ballot, which is now conferred on the 
lowest and most degraded of the male sex, 
is not entitled to the generous support of 
women who are working for a permanent 
and lasting reform.” 

Rev. Mr. Whittaker offered the following 
substitute: 

Resolved, That we favor such legislation 
as shall make no distinction between the 
sexes in their exercise of the ballot. 

The question occurred on the substitute. 

Mrs. Minor said: ‘*This Prohibition party 
oughtto be strong enough to adopt a plat- 
form without evasion. As gentlemen of 
honor we ask it of you. We ask it, not as 
a favor, but as a right.” 

Mrs. Minor said that women were allowed 
to vote now for one thing, special improve- 
ments, but when they offered their vote on 
other questions, they were kept out. 

Mr. Minor said: *‘Don’t let us mince this 
matter.” He wanted equality of all citizens 
before the law. [A voice, ‘*That’s it.”’] 

Mr. Leet was afraid that the resolutions 
would drive prohibitionists away. He 
thought policy was good sometimes. 

A gentleman said out boldly, he was op- 
posed to that one plank—Woman Suffrage. 

Another speaker wanted women at the 
front. 

Mr. Cordell moved to lay both substitutes 
on the table. Lost, ayes 12, noes 14. 

Mr. Strong said he was not going to ar- 
gue the question of Woman Suffrage, but 
he regarded it as very unwise to urge this 
matter today. It is not connected with the 
cause of prohibition more than that of 
finance, hard or soft money. Is it, he said, 
to be attached to this cause as a weight to 
carry it along. We ought to throw aside 
every weight. It was an extraneous matter. 

Dr. Drake offered the following amend. 
ment: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that any action on the woman ques- 
tion is not advisable at this time. 

It was put and lost. 

The question then came up on Mrs. Mi- 
nor’s resolution. She said she represented 
a good many women. ‘‘The Democratic 
and Republican parties have not called upon 
women. The Prohibitionists have called 
upon women,” 

A division was called, resulting: Ayes 
12; noes 16. 

The question came up on Mr. Whit- 
taker’ssubstitute, which was lost. 

Rev. Mr. Marks said he fully accorded 
with that. He felt the force of going be- 
fore the people with one question. If we 
can carry the great temperance prohibition- 
ists’ movement, the other follows. There- 
fore, let us go before the people with one 
clean, plain issue. 

Mr. Minor: “If you vote this down to-day, 
you go back on us, and we shall certainly 
go back on you.” 

Mr. Rogers said he was opposed to mix- 
ing thetwo questions. He was an advocate 
of prohibition, but to say that we will go 
into the Legislature trammelled with Wo- 
man Suffrage he did not want to do. 

Mrs. Minor’s substitute was then put to 
vote and lost—ayes 15, noes 15. 

A division resulted the same, ina tie vote, 
the chair having voted, and was declared 
lost. 

Mrs. Minor deserves the thanks of all 
Suffragists for her brave defence of their 
common cause, as does Mr. Minor for the 
manly support he gave to his wife and to 
her principles. 

I should say that technically Mr. Strong 
was right. Suffrage and prohibition are 
different things, anddo not neccessarily be- 
long in the same platform. The sneaking 
thing about it is, that the Missouri prohibi- 
tionists called women to help, and needed 
the ‘‘aid of Woman's brains,” and at the 
same time, in her sore need, they refused to 
add a line to their platform that would help 
her or do her justice. Mr. Minor wasright 
when he said, ‘‘You go back on us, and we 
shall certainly go back on you.” L. 8. 

ine —_ 


° 
THE SENATE REPORT. 


On the 14th ult, Mr. Wadleigh, in behalf 
of a majority of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, of the United States 
Senate, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 12) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and certain petitions for and remonstrances 
against the same, made the following report: 


This proposed amendment forbids the 
United States or any State’ to deny or 
abridge the right to vote on account of sex, 

If adopted, it will make several millions 
of female voters, totally inexperienced in 
political affairs, quite generally dependent 
upon the other sex, all incapable of per- 
forming military duty and without the 
power to enforce the laws which their nu- 
merical strength may enable them to make, 
and comparatively very few of whom wish 
to assume the irksome and responsible polit- 
ical duties which this measure thrusts upon 
them. 

An experiment so.novel, a change so 
great, should only be made slowly and in 
response to a general public demand, of the 
existence of which there is no evidence be- 
fore your committee. 

Petitions from various parts of the coun- 
try, containing by estimate about 30,000 
names, have been presented to Congress ask- 
ing for this legislation. 





They were procured through the efforts 
of Woman Suffrage societies, thoroughly or- 
ganized, with active and zealous managers. 
The ease with which signatures may be pro- 
cured to any petition is well known. The 
small number of petitioners, when compared 
with that of the intelligent women in the 
country, is striking evidence that there ex- 
ists among them no general desire to take 
up the heavy burden of governing, which 
so many men seek to evade. 

It would be unjust, unwise, and impolitic, 
to impose that burden on the great mass of 
women throughout the country who do not 
wish for it, to gratify the comparatively few 
who do. 

It has been strongly urged that without 
the right of Suffrage, women are and will 
be subjected to great oppression and injust- 
ice. 

But every one who has examined the sub- 
ject at all, knows that without Woman Suf- 
trage legislation for years has improved and 
is still improving the condition of Woman. 
The disabilities imposed upon her by the 
common law have, one by one, been swept 
away, until in most of the States she has the 
full right to her property, and all, or nearly 
all the rights which can be granted without 
impairing or destroying the marriage rela- 
tion. Thesechanges have been wrought by 
the spirit of the age, and are not, generally 
at least, the result of any agitation by wo- 
men in their own behalf. 

Nor can women justly complain of any 
partiality in the administration of justice. 
They have the sympathy of judges and par- 
ticularly of juries to an extent which would 
warrant loud complaint on the part of their 
adversaries of the sterner sex. Their ap- 
peals to legislatures against injustice are 
never unheeded, and there is no doubt that 
when any considerable part of the women of 
any State really wish for the right to vote, it 
will be granted without the intervention of 
Congress, 

Any State may grant the right of Suffrage 
to women. Some of them have done so to 
a limited extent, and perhaps with good re- 
sults. It is evident that in some States 
public opinion is much more strongly in 
favor of it than it isin others. Your com- 
mittee regaid it as unwise and inexpedient 
to enable three-fourths in number of the 
States, through an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution, to force Woman Suf- 
frage upon the other fourth in which the 
public opinion of both sexes may be strongly 
adverse to such a change. 

For these reasons, your committee report 
back said resolution with a recommendation 
that it be indefinitely postponed. 

—_e oe —____—__ 

SENATOK WADLEIGH V5, SIXTEENTH 

AMENDMENT. 


Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, 
is arepublican. As such, headvocated and 
defends the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
has given Suffrage to 800,000 colored men. 
But when, as chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, he is called up- 
on to report upon a proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment giving Suffrage to women, Sen- 
ator Wadleigh opposes it, upon the follow- 
ing grounds: 

1. If adopted, tt will make several millions 
of female voters, totally inexperienced in politi. 
cal affairs. 

Does Mr. Wadleigh seriously maintain 
that the women of New Hampshire, his 
constituents, areas inexperienced as were the 
plantation slaves, upon whom, unsolicited, 
he conferred the ballot? 

2. Women are quite generally dependent up- 
on the other sex. 

How is this?) Does Mr. Wadleigh mean 
to say, that women over twenty-one years 
of age do not, as a rule, earn their own 
livelihood? Is the farmer’s wife, who cooks, 
washes and mends, who makes butter and 
cheese, a “dependent” upon her husband? 
In our opinion, she is simply a person de- 
frauded wrongfully of her fair proportion of 
the family earnings by the injustice of the 
laws, for which Mr. Wadleigh and other 
men are to blame. 

3. Women are incapable of performing mil- 
itary duty and without the power to enforce the 
laws which their numerical strength may ena- 
able them to make. 

True, but so are a large proportion of 
maie voters. The assumption that voting 
implies an ability to fight, is not only illog- 
ical but contrary to precedent. In no civ- 
ilized country in the world, has political 
power ever been confined to the fighting 
class. A majority of the voters of this 
country never have been and never will be 
called upon to enforce the laws by the per- 
sonal exercise of physical force. Indeed, 
even in civilized warfare, muscle is subor- 
dinate to mind. Was not Joan of Arc worth 
more to France, even in a military sense, 
than ten thousand muscular Frenchmen? 
Was not Deborah worth more to the armies 
of Israel than Barak? Was not Maria 
Theresa worth more to Austria, and Eliza- 
beth worth more to England, and Catherine 
worth more to Russia, than any of their 
subordinates in epaulets? Above all, may 
not the ability to give birth to the soldier 
and nourish him till he can shift for him- 
self, be fairly set against the ability to be a 
soldier? To limit the Suffrage by ability 
to fight would disfranchise thousands of 
our best voters, and be a return to bar- 
barism. There is no connection between 
voting and fighting. Fighting is an affair 
of muscle; voting is one of intellect and 
conscience. 

4. Comparatively very few wish to assume 
the irksome and responsible political duties 
which this measure thrusts upon them. 

The same unfortunately is true of men. 
On an average, less than half of the qualified 
voters go to the polls, and not one in ten goes 





to the primary meetings. Shall more than 
half of the men therefore be disfranchised? 
Political duties are not ‘‘thrust upon” men 
by giving them the exercise of their right of 
Suffrage. Nor will they be thrust upon 
women. Those who choose may vote as 
the men do, and those who do not choose, 
may stay at home, as men do. 

5. Anerperiment so novel, a change so great, 
should be made slowly and in response to a 
general public demand, of the existence of 
which there is no evidence. 

Yet, in the very next sentence, Mr. Wad- 
leigh admits that 30,000 citizens from vari 
ous parts of the country have asked this 
very Congress to grant their demand. He 
cannot find in the archives of the Govern- 
ment one quarter that number of Suffrage 
petitions ever made by colored men, or by 
men without property, who were once dis- 
franchised and are now voters. 

6. These names were procured through the 
efforts of Woman Suffrage Societies, thorough- 
ly organized, with active and zealous managers. 

The existence of such societies would be, 
to any candid man, an evidence of the de- 
mand, which Mr. Wadleigh denies. 

7. The ease with which signatures may be 
procured to any petition is well known. The 
small number of petitioners, when compared 
with that of the intelligent women of the coun- 
try, is striking evidence that there exists among 
them no general desire to take up the heavy 
burthen of governing which so many men seck 
to evade. 

Our experience is that people not only in- 
variably refuse to sign Woman Suffrage 
petitions if they do not approve of the ob- 
ject, but that very many who do believe in 
Woman! Suffrage refuse tosignthem. This 
is especially true of a large class of women 
who are prevented from signing by the op- 
position of their husbands, fathers, and 
sons, or by a fear of Mrs. Grundy. 

8. Without Woman Suffrage, legislation for 
years has improved and is sitl improving the 
condition of Woman. The disabilities imposed 
upon her by the common law have, one by one, 
been swept away, until, in most of the States, 
she has the full right to her property, and al, 
or nearly all, the rights which can be granted 
without impairing or destroying the marriage 
relation. These changes have been wrought 
by the spirit of the age, and are not, generally 
at least, the result of any agitation by women 
in their own behalf. 

Never was there a more egregious mis- 
take. The modifications of the old com- 
mon law @id not begin till they were de- 
manded by the advocates of ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights.” They are in most cases granted 
after earnest and repeated appeals made by 
women, and, in all cases, are unwillingly 
conceded, in consequence of the demand 
made by conventions, and through the 
newspapers. Mr. Wadleigh seems unaware 
that for thirty years, these legal changes 
have been urged by a large body of earnest 
and devoted men and women. The result 
of their effort he coolly terms “the spirit of 
the age.” Well! we will not quarrel with 
the phrase. The spirit of the age demands 
Woman Suffrage, and will have it ere long. 

9. Nor can women complain of any partial- 
ity in the administration of justice. 

But they docomplain. The treatment of 
women by the police and by the criminal 
courts is so shamefully unfair, that this un- 
fairness is one of our standing arguments 
for enfranchisement. Here is an item cut 
from a New York paper last week: 

A WOMAN CLUBBED. 

Everybody who was in the neighborhood 
of the Post Office at midnight yesterday 
was attracted by the cries of a women who 
wandered up and down in Park Row and 
moaned and cried with pain. She said that 
a policeman had ordered her to ‘‘go home,” 
and asshe did not immediately obey him, he 
had beaten her brutally with hiseclub. Two 
or three gentlemen, who afterwards assisted 
her to a car, witnessed the clubbing, and 
corroborated her statement. They said the 
oflicer’s beat was in Park Row. 

That policeman would not have assaulted 
this poor woman, if she had been a voter 
and able to work for his dismissal. 

10. Any State may grant the Suffrage to 
women. Some of them have already done so 
to a limited extent, and perhaps with good re- 
sults. 

This was equally true in the case of the 
colored man. Why then did Senator Wad- 
leigh think a Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendment necessary ? 

11. In some States public opinion is much 
more strongly in favor of tt than tn others. 
Your committee regard tt as unwise and in- 
expedient to enable three-fourths in number of 
the States through an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution to force Woman Suffrage 
upon the other fourth in which the public opin- 
ton of both sexes may be strongly adverse to 
such a change. 

This very inequality in public sentiment 
was the reason whiy Congress, by a Fifteenth 
Amendment, forced Negro Suffrage upon 
the reluctant South. If the matter were to 
be done again, Mr. Wadleigh, on the prin- 
ciples of his report, would side with the 
Democrats. 

But Senator Wadleigh evades the real is- 
sue. The petitioners asked for Suffrage as 
a right. They believe that ‘Governments 
are just only when they rest on the consent 
of the governed,” and that ‘Taxation with 
out representation is tyranny.” They com- 
plain of a government of sex as class-legis 





lation. They ask Senator Wadleigh to ex 
plain, if he can, where men get their right 
to govern women without their consent» 
And the Senator makes no reply. 
H. B. B. 


————@e-______ 


A CARD FROM MISS WILLARD. 


“Speech is silver and silence is golden,” 
saith the proverb. But the premium on 
the latter is just now so smali that one can 
well afford to speak. 

That long-since leaky ship, the Chicago 
Post, was scuttled in my absence, else, from 
its deck, Ishould have waved a gratefu) 
adieu to its readers, 

Anybody who will is permitted to lead 
the forlorn hope of a last emergency. This 
fact, and this alone, explains why, before 
the times were ripe for it, women came to 
the front as managers of a metropolitan 
daily newspaper. I am glad we made the 
venture, and only sorry about the losses we 
have been unable to retrieve for our friends 

If the Post has not been all that we could 
wish in the purity of its columns, they have 
at least borne witness to an honest effort in 
this regard. Unexpired contracts for ad 
vertisements, and on my part necessary ab 
sences to fill lecture engagements (for my 
sister and I have received nothing for our 
work), will helpto explain these deficien 
cies, 

With sincere thanks to the press for no 
tices uniformly generous; to subscribers 
patrons and friends for the enéouragement 
they gave us, also to our associates and em. 
ployes, I leave the ranks of journalism, and 
take my chosen place among the temper 
ance workers of the land we love. 

Frances E. WiLiarp. 

Chicago, July 3, 1878. 

°o- 


WUMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association was held 
in Union Hall, Concord, N. H., on Tues 
day, the 9th inst. 

The meeting was called to order, at 11 
A. M., by the president, Mrs. Armenia §$ 
White. The attendance was not large. and 
little was done besides the transaction of 
routine business. The following officers 
were elected: 

President —~Mrs. Armenia 8. Wnite—Vice Presi. 
dents—H. P. Rolfe,Concord; Mre. E. A. Bartlett, 
Kingston; Mrs. Alfred Haven, Portsmonth; Galen 
Foster, Canterbury; E. J. Durant, Lebanon: Miss 
Lucy E. Nettleton, Newport; Mrs. Horace Holton, 
Lancaster; Mrs. Octavia Quimby, Laconia; W. G 
Brown, Whitefield; J. H. Rowell, Franklin; Mrs. E 
H. Gilbert, Keene; C. H. Parker, Wolfeborough; @ 
F. Mosher, Dover. 

Executive Committee—John Scales, Dover; Mrs. FE. 
A. Morrill, Concord; Mrs. Dr. M. O. A. Hunt, Man- 
chester; Miss Caroline Foster, Canterbury; N. White, 
Concord; Rev. E. L. Conger, Concord; Mrs. Daniel 
Holden, West Concord; Mrs. M. M. Smith, Concord; 
Frank W. Miller, Portsmouth: Rev. A. C. Hardy 
Fisherville. 

Recording Secretary,—Dr. J. HW. Gallinger, Con 
cord. 

Corresponding Secretary,—Miss Lizzie H. White 
Concord. 

Treasurer,—James H. Chase, Concord. 

After remarks by various ladies and gen 
tlemen, the meeting adjourned until half 
past two that afternoon. 

The afternoon session was opened by the 
president in a few well chosen words, after 
which Dr. J. H. Gallinger, of Concord, was 
introduced as the first speaker. He was 
followed by Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, ot 
Concord N. H., Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Boston, Mr. Galen Foster, of Canterbury, 
and 8. B. Paige, Esq., of Haverhill, N. H 

The speaking was earnest and spirited, 
and the whole tone of the meetings seemed 
to indicate a renewed effort on the part of 
the Association. 

A hearing on the question of Woman 
Suffrage was had before the Judiciary Com 
mittee of the New Hampshire Senate, in 
the Senate Chamber, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at 7.45 o'clock. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Mr. Fred 
erick A. Hinckley, of Boston, and others 

Time will not permit a more extended 
report this week. 

: ell wsiennteioen 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 





At a recent meeting of the Woman Suf 
frage Society of Newbury, Ohio, the follow 
ing brief report was made of its objects 
aims, and achievements :— 


Coming into the field of active work ir 
January, 1874, a time of unparalleled dis 
cussion and excitement upon social and do 
mestic questions, the Society, which then 
numbered less than a score, met with the 
strongest prejudice and malignant persecu 
tion. They were accused of the most im 
moral practices, and every fanatical beliet 
that malice or bigotry could invent, asking 
no questions in the name of reason, much 
less for conse ence sake. Nevertheless it pur 
sued the even tenor of its work, which was 
then, as now, the educational, industrial 
legal and political equality of men and wo 
men, especialiy the right of Suffrage. 

The slanders and persecutions at times 
seemed almost unbearable, but our spirits 
were cheered by veteran laborers in the 
Anti-Slavery struggle, who assured us it 
was nothing in comparison with what the 
early Abolitionists suffered; so we pressed 
on with one accord, fully believing that 
truth would triumph and right prevail. 

Time and space forbid entering into mi 
nute detail of the work accomplished by 
the Society for the past four years. Suffice 
it to say that we have abundant reason to 
rejoice in the past, and hope for the future 
Over sixty names have been added to our 
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number, and our only regret is the loss of 
three of our most efficient members. Mrs. 
R. F. Munn, Mrs. 8. A. Knox and Hon O. 
Blake have been called by the angel of 
death to spirit life. The latter, though sel- 
dom present at our mectings, was ever 
ready with voice and pen to advocate the 
cause of human righis for all classes. With 
his strong, clear intellect, he was able to see 
the right, and an unfaltering fidelity to his 
convictions of truth enabled him to be a 
firm champion of any cause he espoused. 

Miss Eva L. Pinney, one of our most tal- 
ented members, is meeting with good suc- 
cess in the lecture field, as an advocate of 
Woman’s Enfrauchisement and the Temper- 
ance cause. During the past fifteen months, 
she has lectured many times in this and ad- 
joining counties, and met with marked fa- 
vor, judging from the tone of the press 
where the meetings were held. We cheer- 
fully commend her to societies and com- 
munities who deslre a public discussion of 
these vital ques ions. 

The work of the Society for the past year 
hss been rather more quict than in years 
previous, not so much from lack of interest 
in the members as from lack of opposition 
from outside parties. People are beginning to 
treat the ‘great innovation” with more can- 
dor and reason. Theodore Parker said that 
every reform must passthrough three stages, 
first ridicule, second consideration, third 
success. We have certainly entered the 
second stage, and the third is only a matter 
of time. But much more remains yet to be 
done to sweep away the barriers of preju- 
dice that stand in the way, and, when this 
eause of Woman Suffrage shall be estab- 
lished, other wrongs of humanity loom up 
before us to be righted; other labors await 
the willing worker; each decade of years 
finds some new field whitening for the har- 
vest. But now, as in times of old, the 
laborers are few. May next September 
find our band of laborers, here at Newbury, 
ready for the field, working, waiting, hop- 
ing. 

“For the gloomy night is breaking, 
Even now the sunbeams rest, 
With a bright and glowing radiance, 
On the hill-tops of the West. 
The mists are swiftly rising, 
From the valley and the plain, 
And aepirit is awakened 
That will never sleep again."’ 
Anna M. GREENE, President. 
D. M. ALLEN, Chairman Er. Com. 
JuLia P. GREEN, Cor. See. 
a ome —— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 

Eprrors JourRNAL:—The Annual Meeting 
of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held in this city on the 11th and 12th 
ult., was largely attended throughout. The 
interest increased with every session. At 
the night meetings the spacious auditorium 

Grace M. E. Church was crowded. 

The first night, the meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis. 
This was a grand effort, and was justly ap- 
preciated by the vast audience of attentive 
listeners. Mrs. Haggart is aclear reasoner, 
logical in all her points, and a very attrac- 
tive speaker. She is a noble worker for 
Suffrage, and always sure of a cordial wel- 
come, by a Richmond audience. 

But it was to speak more particularly of 
Miss Phebe Cousins that I took up my pen. 
She came all the way from St. Louis to 
attend the Convention, but by an unavoida 
ble mistake did not arrive until the last 
meeting. Though she had traveled all day, 
she spoke nearly two hours. Hersubject— 
‘Woman without a Country’’—was eluci- 
dated with eloquence and pathos, and she 
held her audience to the last. 

At a temperance lecture next evening, 
another large audience greeted Miss Cous- 
ins. This lecture was on ‘‘Prohibition, Ed 
acation, and the Ballot.”” She proved by 
statistics the good results of Prohibition, 
wherever it has been faithfully tried; showed 
that Education, to be conducive to the pub- 
lic good, must embrace all; and claimed that 
the admission of Woman to the elective 
franchise, is essential to the success of this 
cause. Miss Cousins was introduced by 
Judge Bickle, and was treated with marked 
attention by prominent members of the 
Wayne County Bar. 

Mary F. Tomas. 

Richmond, Ind. 

- - oe — 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN LOUISIANA. 





The New Orleans Picayune informs its 
readers that: 

A large and select company of ladies and 
gentlemen gathered at Odd Fellows’ Hall on 
lhursday evening, May 30, to hear Mrs, E. 
L.. Saxon on the ‘‘Progress and Culture of 
Women Throughout the Ages.” The ob- 
ject was to show the superior moral gran- 
deur of Woman’s nature, and to signalize 
its capacity for unlimited intellectual de- 
velopment. The treatment of the subject 
involved aconsideration of the great women 
of history, whose achievements were re- 
viewed to prove the native strength and 
subtle industry of the female mind. Com- 
ing down to present times the lecturer ap- 
pealed against the mental slavery put upon 
the sex, and argued fora more practical and 
larger education, which would enable wo- 
men to rightly use their God-given powers 
inthe avenues of thought to which thev 
might be called by natura! selection. Mrs. 
Saxon has given this subject very earnest 
study, and without being an enthusiast, is 
strongly fixed in the conviction that the 
duty of the times is to render Woman a 
helpmeet to Man instead of a hopeless de 
pendent. There was much research in the 
lecture, in which also was displayed a good- 
ly fund of humor. In a literary sense it 
proved amost acceptable treat, the style be- 
ing terse and scholarly and brilliant. The 
audience listened attentively throughout, 
and with great interest—missing none of the 


many good points, and greatly enjoying the | 








humorous illustrations with which the lec- 
ture abounded. 

The New Orleans Jtem said, in referring 
to this lecture, that: 

Mrs, E. L. Saxon, as an occasional writer 
for the press, and as a lecturer, is known 
to many warm personal friends, who rec- 
ognize in her a lady of culture, independent 
and courageous in the expression of her 
opinions. She is a native born Southerner, 
of excellent sovial standing, and surrounded 
by many of the comforts of life. She can 
have no other object in view than the hon- 
orable ambition to assist in the great reforms 
demanded by the most intelligent of her sex 
the world over. We hope, therefore, that 
she will be greeted by a large audience 
when she opens her lecture. The subject 
is worthy of a hearing, the speaker is gov- 
erned by the best of motives, and the hall is 
well chosen for the public comfort. 

The New Orleans Times gives the follow- 
ing appreciative notice :— 

WOMEN THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 

Such was the subject of the lecture of 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon, at Odd Fellows’ Hall last 
night. An attempt to report the address 
under existing circumstances would only 
serve to impress an inadequate idea on the 
mind of the reader of its real merits, and a 
simple notice only is made of that which in 
fact deserves a more serious consideration 
and elaborate presentation. It evinced 
much research, was free from hyperbole, 
and although strenuous in its advocacy of 
liberal and progressive philosophy, it was 
not in any obnoxious sense radical. This is 
the second appearance of Mrs. Saxon in 
this city on the lecture platform, her theme 
on this occasion being an acceptable one, in 
which she is not likely to meet with oppo- 
nents, but many friends and admirers. Her 
success will be to herself and friends a mat- 
ter of just congratulation. 

We welcome the co-operation of this Lou- 
isiana woman. ‘‘A native born Southerner 
of social standing” can doubtless secure a 
hearing where Northern voices would not 
be heeded H. B. B 
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MES. CAMPBELL IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I had the pleasure of 
listening twice to Mrs. Campbell at the 
New Hampshire State Temperance Conven- 
tion, at Wiers Landing, July 3d and 4th. 
She made a plea the first day, for wiser 
treatment of boys at home, that they may 
learn purity and sobriety, and acquire finer 
manners. Whatever the home has for girls, 
of high influence, should be shared by the 
boys. It was a sensible and forcible presen- 
tation of a duty too often neglected by pa- 
rents. 

On the second day—Independence Day— 
Mrs. Campbell argued that women be given 
equal privileges in the government with 
men. I have heard very few more forcible, 
calm and logical statements of the rights of 
women. Ex Senator Patterson and other 
professional gentlemen on the platform lis 
tened with the most respectful attention. If 
they were not converts, they certainly must 
have been persuaded that her cause was 
most ably advocated. If any trained speak- 
er present had attempted to refute her ar- 
guments, he would have found his mental 
resources severely taxed. Mrs. Campbell's 
manner gives fitting expression to the mat- 
ter of her addresses. When thoughtful 
people are to be persuaded that Suffrage for 
women is a right unjustly withheld, Mrs. 
Campbell will be found most admirably 
qualified for the task. She will always win, 
by her cogent reasoning, attention for her 
cause, and profound respect for herself. 

Mr and Mrs. White were present, and lis- 
tened with pleasure to this fine vindication 
of the Woman Suffrage reform, to which 
they have given so much of their influence. 

GEORGE H. VIBBERT. 

Somerville, Mass. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Professor Maria Mitchell is going to Den- 
ver, Colorado, to see the eclipse on the 29th. 


The Governor of Iowa has appointed a 
woman to act as chaplain of the Anamosa 
Penitentiary. 

Dreaming that she could walk, restored 
the use of her limbs to a Lebanon (Ky.) col- 
ored woman, who had been stricken with 
paralysis four years before. 

Bald mountain in North Carolina has re- 
sumed its rumblings, to the terror of the 
people living near it, and the crack recently 
made in it has widened ten and lengthened 
one hundred and fifty feet. 

The Chicago Evening Post, whose edito- 
rial management was recently assumed by 
Miss Frances E. Willard and Mrs. Mary 
Willard, has been sold to the Daily News of 
that city for $16.000. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave an ad- 
dress on Temperance in the Congregational 
Church of Canterbury, N. H., on Sunday, 
the 7th inst., at 1 Pp. M., and also at5 Pp. M., 
in the Baptist Church of Canterbury, on 
Woman Suffrage. 


In New Orleans, July 5, the Spaniards 
honored the memory of the late young 
Queen Mercedes, by a grand funeral mass 
at the Cathedral. During the ceremonies, a 
section of artillery fired minute guns in 
front of Jackson Square. 

The statue of the late Senator Sumner, 
which the Sumner memorial committee or- 
dered Thomas Ball to make, has been fin- 


ished and will be set up in the Boston | 





Public Garden, near the Everett statue, next 
month. 

The Italians propose to celebrate the 
eighteen-hundredth anniversary of the de- 
struction of the two cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Pompeii, the best known 
of the buried cities, is to be the site of the 
celebration. 

Six Senators united in the report against 
a Sixteenth Amendment, viz: Wadleigh, 
MeMillan, Ingalls, Merrimon, Hill, and Sauls- 
bury. Hoar and Mitchell will make a mi- 
nority report in its favor, and the question 
will be discussed in the Senate next winter. 

Miss Harriet Stanton, daughter of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, has just graduated with 
high honor at Vassar College. She was 
class-president, and her part in a public dis- 
cussion is said to have equalled in eloquence 
the oratory of her father and mother, when 
they were at their best. 


Dr. Sara B. Chace, of New York, has 
sued Anthony Comstock for false imprison- 
ment, laying her damages at $10,000. It 
will be remembered that the Grand Jury re 
fused to find a bill against Dr. Chace, and 
she alleges that Comstock’s charges against 
her were false. 

Alexander W. Simmons, who drowned 
himself in New Bedford harbor Friday, was 
a native of Newport, and his relatives re- 
side in Little Compton. He had been out 
of work for a long time, and, having a wife 
and five children dependent upon him, be- 
came despondent even unto death. He was 
an active temperance worker. 

The convention of the New England So- 
ciety of Friends, at Newport, last week, 
voted that hereafter ladies shall be eligible 
to office in the management of the Society, 
they shall sign all conveyances of real es- 
tate made by the Society, and shall be con- 
sidered equal to the opposite sex. 

Captain David Boyd, at the Convention 
to forma State “Equal Rights League” to 
secure Suffrage for Women in Colorado, 
said, that in Greeley the vote taken on that 
question, last October, showed that five out 
of seven of the men of that town believed 
in the political rights of women. Good for 
Greeley! 

The Court at Naples has found that Sig- 
nor Crispi has not been guilty of bigamy, 
inasmuch as the first marriage was canoni- 
cally nulland void, having been celebrated 
by a priest who had no regular authoriza- 
tion from the Vicar, and in a parish which 
was that of neither of the two parties. But, 
meanwhile, what becomes of the woman? 


Two thousand years ago, Juvenal made 
the heroine of a famous ‘‘satire’’ say to the 
hero: ‘‘I likeour Latin word for man, which 
equally includes your sex and mine. For 
you should not forget that, in all things 
highest, best, and most enduring in our na- 
tures, ] am as much a man as you are.”” Ju- 
venal appears to have been in advance even 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

There is living in Whitefield a Mrs, Evans, 
who was born in that town on the 7th of 
July, 1776, or three days after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was declared. Her 
maiden name was Johnson, and she married 
Joseph Evans, who died in 1852. For 85 
years she has cut and made her own dresses, 
She is now living with the sixth generation, 
is smart as a lady of 50, and bids fair to 
live another decade of years. 

“The Home,” a charitable institution of 
Springfield, Mass., is managed by a corpo- 
ration of sixty ladies, chosen from the dif- 
ferent religious societies of the city, and in- 
cluding the wives of some of the most re 
spected and influential citizens. ‘The board 
of managers consists of thirty ladies chosen 
annually by the corporation, the president 
for this year being Mrs. Solyman Merrick; 
the treasurer, Mrs. Heman Smith, and cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. John R. Hixon. 


It is singular that in England, where the 
sanctity and exclusiveness of private life are 
most strongly insisted upon, the fashion 
should have sprung up among the ladies of 
society of permitting their photographs to 
besold to the public indiscriminately, and 
sometimes in fancy costume like actresses. 
For instance, it is said that the portrait of 
Mrs. Langtry, of Jersey, now the reigning 
beauty of society, surpasses in popularity 
that of Miss Maud Granger. 

Eliza Pinkston has had her conscience 
“quickened” too. She now says that she 
was hired by two Louisiana Republicans to 
tell the tale that made the Returning Board 
and the ‘‘visiting statesmen” shriek with 
horror. How long will it be before she con- 
fesses that this confession is false and de- 
clares the original story true? Having 
taken two steps in imitation of Mrs. Tilton, 
she must of course, sooner or later, take the 
final one. The parallel cannot fail. 


It may be remembered that Mrs. A. A. 
Fellows, of Cambridge, Mass., read a short 
address before the graduating class of the 
Harvard Grammar School, in that city, last 
year. This year, she was invited by the 
committee to perform a similiar service for 
the class which graduated on Thursday, 
June 29, which she did, to the entire accep- 
tance and unqualified approval of the com- 
mittee, the teachers, and the large audience 
present. Her subject was, ‘‘How to use the 
Vacation.” 





The ten Peace-makers, at Berlin,are to-day 
the most important personages on the globe. 
Upon their wisdom, justice and moderation 
depend the lives of millions of men and 
women, and the advance or retrograde 
movement of civilization itself. They have 
been in session since the 14th ult., yet our 
newspapers, which devote columns to the 
impertinences of Anderson and Jenks, and 
the brutalities of their cross-examiners, 
scarcely allude to the proceedings of the 
great European International Tribunal. 


Two summer courses of instruction in 
science began in Cambridge last Friday 
morning, with a larger attendance than here- 
tofore. The persons present were of both 
sexes, and were either teachers or advanced 
students in colleges, seminaries and high 
schools. Each course will last six weeks, 
and will be so arranged and conducted that 
the persons interested can carry forward 
their studies in successive years. All the 
appliances, collections and libraries of the 
university can be used by the students. 

A bevy of English bar-maids were lately 
inported into Paris to tend the genuine Brit- 
ish bar established when the exposition 
opened. To guard them from the city’s 
temptations, they were not allowed to go out 
nights or to see even their relations, and 
were driven to and from their boarding 
place morning and evening. ‘The strict reg- 
ulations proved as impracticable as those of 
Judge Hilton’s hotel, and after a number 
had packed their trunks for home, the man- 
ager was glad to keep the rest by granting 
them an occasional Sunday out. 

A memorial from the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, was presented in 
the Senate and House on the Saturday be- 
fore adjournment, by Senator Ferry and 
Speaker Randall, calling attention to the 
errors, inconsistencies, discrepancies and 
general injustice to women, and negligence 
concerning children in the report of the 
ninth census. The memorial asks that in- 
telligent women be employed to collect vital 
stetistics concerning women and children 
for the tenth census. It was referred to the 
joint committee on the census. 


“A woman was tossed by a bull in Pitts- 
burgh. She had a baby in her arms, and, as 
she was thrown from a bridge to a hard sur- 
face ten feet below, both she and the child 
were seriously injured. The owner of the 
bull was sued by the woman’s husband for 
damages, but there was no proof that there 
had been any pecuniary loss, and the jury 
gave a verdict for the defendant.” When 
a woman arrives at the happy estate of being 
esteemed worth as much as a cow or a sheep, 
we shall hear no more such verdicts, —neither 
shall we, when women are judges and jurors. 


Kate Southern is not to be hanged; she is 
to stay in the Georgia State Prison for ten 
years. She killed the woman who was her 
husband’s paramour; she did just what 
General Cole did—just what General Sickles 
did—but they were acquitted, while she 
was sentenced to be hanged, and is finally 
sent to the State Prison. It is a fact that 
the deed, for which Kate Southern is made 
to suffer infamous and degrading punish- 
ment, is the very same deed which makes 
heroes of men. Is this because men are 
jurors? And if that is the reason, is it not 
a disgrace to our sex?—N. Y. Graphic. 

Woman's Words will hereafter be pub- 
lished jointly by Mrs. Sara Andrews Spen- 
cer, of Wishington, D. C., and Mrs. 
Theresa J. Lewis, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Spencer having bought one-half interest. 
The cbief impelling motive in forming this 
partnership is stated by Mrs. Spencer, in 
her salutatory, to be ‘‘the imperative need in 
the capital of the United States of a direct 
means of communication with the women 
of the country concerning what is said, 
done, or neglected by the representatives of 
the people in reference to the interests of 
women.” 


The ‘‘true inwardness” of the anti-Chi- 
nese feeling in California looks ugly when 
it comes to the surface. Complaint is made 
that the Mongolians do not and cannot ‘‘as- 
similate” with American civilization. But 
when thirteen hundred Chinamen petitioned 
that schools might be provided for them, 
as for Indians and negroes, and showed that 
in San Francisco alone they were paying 
$42,000 in school taxes, their request was 
not granted, although it merely asked the 
carrying out of a provision of the State 
Constitution, which the honorable gentle- 
men had sworn to obey.—C. G@. Ames. 

No wonder men are always preaching 
about the happiness that marriage confers 
on women, for ‘‘the wife of Prof, Rust, of 
the Madison (Ind.) Commercial College, was 
so disheartened by her husband's scolding, 
because supper was late, that she hung her- 
self, on Friday night; and when the body 
was cut down, next morning, her babe of five 
months was found lying on the bed, crying 
ffom hunger. The husband slept in anoth- 
er part of the house that night, and went 
away in the morning without eating breakfast 
or seeing his wife, and did not know of her 
fate till the neighbors’ children were sent 
to tell him.” 


On Monday, June 10, we went in compa- 
ny with Miss E. R. Snow, to the United 
States Court-room, with Sister Annie Mus- 
ser who desired to procure her second 





naturalization papers. We found it to bea 
very easy matter to accomplish, and noth- 
ing urpleasant whatever connected with it, 
and would advise all the sisters who have 
not yet become citizens to make nc delay 
whatever, and “go and do _ likewise.” 
There are many good and sufficient reasont 
why women should be naturalized as well 
as men, and our sisters should comprehend 
it. To all the sisters who have not done 
so, we would urge upon them the propriety 
of attending to it while there is so good an 
opportunity.— Woman's Exponent of Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

A pleasant incident is related of the re 
cent trip of Mrs. Hayes and the Vice Pres 
ident through the Adirondack region. 
While the coach was passing through Du 
ane township about noon, the American 
flag was seen flying from an unpretentious 
school house. The four-horse vehicle drove 
up to the little building, and ten or a dozen 
boys and girls were found drawn up in front 
of it, with flags in hand, to do honor to the 
party. With uncovered heads the children 
made low obeisance, and Mrs. Hayes gra- 
ciously acknowledged their hearty welcome 
by alighting and giving each a warm clasp 
of the hand, to their open-eyed astonish- 
ment. 


Massachusetts, if she does refuse the bal- 
lot to women, hesitates not to push them 
out of their conventional ‘‘sphere” into 
fields of public usefulness. Gov. Rice has 
just appointed Mrs, Robert C. Winthrop 
(the very bluest of the blue blood) member 
of the Advisory Board of women on State 
institutions; Mrs. Henry F. Durant, of Wel 
lesley, member of the Advisory Board of 
women to the Commissioners on Prisons; 
and Mrs. Anna B. Richardson, of Lowell, 
trustee of the State Industrial School for 
Girls at Lancaster. How long is it since 
dear, soft-hearted ‘‘Southside Adams,” in 
the keenness of his sensibility, almost smoth 
ered hin.self in his scented handkerchief be- 
cause Sarah and Angelina Grimke, Quakers 
from South Carolina, had addressed meet- 
ings of women, on slavery, in afew country 
vestries?—Orange (N. J.) Journal. 


The Luttrell bill was reported upon by 
the Committee on Territories during the 
last hours of the session of the Forty-Fifth 
Congress The paragraph disfranchising 
the women of Utah had been erased. The 
bill is laid over, and women have the fran- 
chise in Utah still. It will be a difficult 
matter to pass the bill at any time, on ac- 
count of the clause relating to Woman 
Suffrage, for the agitation of that subject is 
becoming more general every day, and one 
step gained in that direction will be held 
with tenacity by those who are anxious to 
obtain universal Suffrage, irrespective of 
sex. Congress has adjourned for the sum- 
mer, and ere it again reassembles, there wil! 
so much labor have accumulated, that these 
old bills will be secondary considerations, 
or forgotten altogether. 
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MARRIED WOMEN AND LAW. 

Whatever may have been the restrictions 
placed upon the condition of married wo 
men under the common and civil law, legis- 
lation of the past twenty or more years has 
brought the wife out of the ‘‘house of 
bondage,” and she is now so hedged in with 
exemptions and legal rights that her condi- 
tion to-day cannot but be envied by every 
man who knows from experience the effect 
of legal responsibility. The old theory that 
Woman lost all her identity when she en- 
tered the Londs of matrimony has lost much 
of its patronage; and where it has been fol- 
lowed at all in legislative enactments or legal 
decisions it has been to shield a wife from 
the responsibilities which a change in her 

legal status would otherwise have forced 
upon her. The right of property, which at 
one time was supposed could not exist in a 
married woman, has been given to her, 
with all its privileges and with but few of 
its liabilities. Instead of enjoying the pos- 
session of an estate only through tie inter- 
vention of a trustee, without the power to 
convey, manage or direct it, she can now 
hold both actual and legal possession in her 
own name, and do with her estate as she 
may alone determine, without the legal 
contro] or direction even of her husband. 
The property which she owns before her 
marriage remains hers after, and thus, with- 
out any expression of intent to keep it, she 
may allow her husband to use it, manage 
it, and, in the case of personal property, 
dispose of it, yet her actual ownership in 
it exists so long as it has not been conveyed 
with her express or implied consent. 
It is scarcely worth while tc question the 
justice of so great a change in the legal 
view of a married woman’s rights, That 
the old system of merging a woman’s prop- 
erty as well as her identiy in that of her 
husband was in many ways unjust and pro- 
lific of evil results, past experience has 
placed beyond doubt. No greater fallacy 
was ever embodied in legal jurisprudence 
than the one which gave to the husband 
the absolute and sole control of the proper- 
ty which came to his wife. The magnitude 
of the evil and the vastness of the injustice 
have brought about a change, and, as is 
usual in such cases, have even brought us 
to embrace the other extreme. It may not 
be said, perhaps, that Woman has more 
rights than she should bave, or even all the 
rights she ought to have, but those which 
the law has already given her have been 
prompted more by a spirit of sympathy or 
gallantry than by fairness or exact justice. 
In these days of advancement in culture 
and civilization, it is only natural that one 
result should be, the bettering of the condi- 
tion of the female sex. One of the most 
favorable indications of enlightenment is 
the manifestation of respect for Woman and 
the desire of protecting her. That this is 
so, the present condition of Woman in 
Europe and America makes positive. The 
power of the legislature and the courts 
have been put in motion to raise Woman 
from the enslaved condition into which 
ignorance and duplicity had forced her 
Asa result, we find that where a change 
has been made for the purpose of aiding 
her, the scale of justice has been invariably 
balanced in her favor. Her legal rights 
have become so preponderant that those of 
her hitherto recognized lords and masters 
are insignificant in comparison. To pro- 
tect Woman the law has placed in her hand 
the power to override the rights of the rest 
of creation. While her rights have in- 
creased almost in geometrical progression, 
her responsibilities are scarcely more than 
before. While her property has been re- 
stored, her identity in a measure is stil] lost. 
It is true that this is a source of complaint 
among a number of the women of the day, 
particularly among some who have no hus- 
bands to absorb their individuality; but the 
dissatisfaction is not prompted by public, 
but rather selfish, motives. It is the ab- 
sence of identity as affecting the relations 
of a married woman with the business 
world which deserves disapprobation and 
demands correction. The present legal 
status of the wife is inconsistent with the 
old theory of loss of personality. It was 
upon the idea of merger of identity that all 
the rules of law governing the control and 
disposal of her property depended. If the 
premises were correct, the conclusions were 
logical. If she had no legal existence, she 
could not own anything. To say now that 
she may possess and enjoy rights of proper- 
ty and still have no legal existence, is to es- 
tablish a theory more absurd than that 
which was formerly entertained upon the 
subject, and which we now consider intol- 
erable. 

Yet to a certain degree this is a principle 
of existing law, and serves as a protection 
to a married woman from liabilities which 
otherwise she would be compelled to as- 
sume. Today a married woman's debts 
can be collected only from her husband, 
unless the most impressive formalities are 
entered into by the wife. She may own 
property and be abundantly able to meet all 
her moral obligations, but she is not legally 
responsible unless she has contracted in 
writing to bind herself, and further directly 
charges her separate estate with the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness contracted. In 


some cases the law is even more liberal to 
her, and unless the debt was contracted for 
the benefit of her separate estate, and so de- 
clared to be in the written obligation, she 
can not be held liable for the payment of it, 
even though the credit was given to her 
alone and entirely upon the faith of owning 
a separate property. The bond of a mar- 
ried woman is almost worthless under the 
laws which have been made to protect her. 
She may enter into the most solemn obliga- 
tion, and if it is not for the benefit of her- 
self alone, nothing but an accident can 
enforce its terms. She has the right to sue 
and be sued, but the many provisions that 
are made, providing for the joinder of her 
husband with her, leave her many a loop- 
hole for escape. She may make false 
representations as to the value of her prop- 
erty, and procure credit on the faith of 
them, and the strong arm of the law cannot 
be reached out to punish hev, while in a 
similar case a man would suffer imprison- 
ment. A wife may hold in her name a con- 
siderable amount of property which, in 
fact, belongs to her husband, and the latter 
may not seemingly be worth a dollar; yet 
the husband, and not the wife, is legally 
bound to pay for the clothes she wears, the 
food they eat and the education given their 
children. The fact of baving a husband is 

the best defense a wife can offer in a suit 

for compensation in any of these cases, 

The wife may hire a house, no written lease 

being made, and a suit against her for rent 

would be defeated by the plea that the hus- 

band is liable. 

It is not long since a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of this State declined to allow 
a judgment to be entered by default against 
a married woman. He said that such a 
judgment would be invalid and inoperative. 
Nothing but her presence in court, and a 
trial of the suit, would make a judgment 
against her binding. All that would be 
necessary for a woman to do in such a,cuse 
would be to refrain from appearing in a 
suit, or presenting herself in court, and her 
most binding obligations could not be en- 
forced. In suits for divorce or separation 
the laws are peculiarly constructed for the 
benefit of the wife. It is of no importance 
in whose favor the suit terminates, the hus- 
band is taxed with the payment of counsel 
fees not only for himself but for his wife. 
This fact is of great significance when it is 
noted that the husband is liable to imprison- 
ment unless these fees are paid. Numerous 
other instances might be mentioned show- 
ing the strong leaning of the law towards 
the side of the married woman. That this 
is disastrous to public policy, and, in many 
cases, subversive of justice and morality, 
we need look no further than the history of 
the past few years, when two men out of 
three own nothing, and their wives own all. 
It is time to consider some of these evils, 
and correct them all.-—Hrank Leslie's Lllus- 
trated Newspaper. 
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WOMEN WHO WANT WURK, 


Our cities are filled with women who 
want work, but they are not filled with 
work that demands women; and herein lies 
the key to certain life-failures that are near- 
ly akin to life-tragedies. 

lt is an undeniable fact that it is a very 
hard thing for the average woman to earn 
her own living. The ‘‘first cause” of this, 
reaches back to the deficient education of 
girls; to the fact that, in youth, while 
their future lies fair before them, to fashion 
as they please, they only sit dreaming of the 
lovers who, perhaps, never come. Too late, 
when past the first flush of early youth, 
with waning health and hope and enthusi- 
asm, they set out on a career which should 
have been fully determined and entered up- 
on years before. Asa natural consequence, 
they cannot compete with the trained labor 
of men. 

Many women seem to think that a large 
city is merely an aggregation of vacant 
riches, which, like promissory notes, are 
given to the seeker ‘ton demand,” or ‘‘at 
sight.” Such fair dreamers of unfounded 
bliss have little idea of the perfection of 
work, whether of handicraft.or of mental 
power, which is demanded in the elective 
life of the metropolis. 

Unless a woman has exceptional ability, 
or a special training in some one line of 
work, let her never cast herself, with limit- 
ed finances, into the vortex of acity. For 
then life becomes at once a crisis. She 
must sink cr swim. It is only the strong 
woman who can breast the current, who 
can compel fate, who can wrest from chaot- 
ic conditions a satisfying success. The 
woman to whom God has given ambition 
and genius can sometimes find a way or 
make a way; the woman -who has neither 
easily sifts down into places and work that 
need not be entered upon here, and which, 
if devoid of high happiness, are equally 
free from intense suffering. The law of 
compensation ever prevails. 

But the average woman, the woman of 
dreams and aspirations without the genius 
to put foundations under her air castles, the 
woman too high and fine for drudgery, yet 
too untrained and undeveloped for respon- 
sible work,—to her, indeed, life is a weary 
burden, and she may often question, — 





“What hope, what help, what comfort will avail?” 





What shall she do? It is the hardest rid- 
dle of life to unravel; the very saddest and 
deepest of all. It involves all the happiness 
of earth and all the hopes of heaven. 
What shall they do,—the multitudes of 
women sufficiently endowed with the ideal 
nature to aspire toward grandeur of aim, 
on whom high thoughts fall with a magic, 
burning power, whom a lofty destiny at- 
tracts as the magnet does the needle, and 
yet who have not the inner power, the men- 
tal ballast, to sustain themselves in the life 
they crave? With a more intense apprecia- 
tion of greatness than greatness itself can 
feel, they must miss it, while no one guesses 
the hidden anguish of defeat; while only 
the stars look down from the everlasting 
silence, and the winds listen, and the waters 
make reply. 

With what keen accuracy are such feel- 
ings portrayed, in this paragraph from 
George Eliot? 

“Only those who know the supremacy of 
the intellectual life, the life which has a 
seed of ennobling thought and purpose in 
it, can understand the grief of one who 
falls from that serene activity into the ab- 
sorbing, soul-wasting struggle with worldly 
annoyances.” 

One’s faith is put sorely to the test in 
such experiences as these. Desiring only 
the highest, consecrating life to the divinest 
ends, and failing here, she is led to question 
if indeed, the spirit can be ‘‘finely touched 
but to fine issues?” 

Ultimately not. And just here lies the 
explanation and the consolation. We say 
we believe this world is only a part of life, 
but, practically, we do not accept this 
truth. We hope and we despair, as if 
earth were all. 

The soul is for eternity, not for time alone. 
Shall we therefore not look beyond the dis- 
solving views of aday? Shall we cease all 
effort because, for a season, God denies? 
Shall not He in the hollow of whose hand 
rests the universe, sustain us in ways of 
which we little dream? The hour of fulfill- 
ment will draw nigh, though it be only 
through months and years of patient labor. 

“And this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdeny are lifted, or are laid, 

By some great law, unseen but still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill 

Not as I will.” 

LILIAN WHITING, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
sahstaigiasicibisiidliaDiaatieaisaie 


MY DREAM OF WOMAN, 


She seemed to be caught up in the mid- 
air, and dowered with all the universal 
strength and fearlessness of manhood, all 
the fine instincts of womanhood;—a new 
glad thing, unmatched in all God’s worlds; 
as rare a wonder to herself as to the rest. 
That is the island of the blest, to which she 
lifts her hopes. 

I know how she was formed for the 
stamping; gold, with a little alloy to keep 
her true to the pattern; then, by one of the 
beautiful laws of life, self-stamped, and so 
self-marked with her intrinsic value; then 
she passes through the world for just what 
she has made herself. 

When any man counts up another’s worth 
he estimates it by just the power there is with- 
in him to meet life’s doubts and question- 
ings, and to give back hopeful answers; to 
solve life’s problems for himself, revealing 
his own truth and living by it grandly; by 
his ability to meet the common needs and 
daily cares, assured that he cav conquer 
adverse circumstances and petty vexations 
by the charm of manhood in him; by the 
faith that, let the world do its worst to toss 
and annihilate, the individuality is strong 
and self centered to form new worlds from 
out the wreck of old ones, and in the deep- 
est darkness to know that light has been and 
will be; by just his growing tenderness, 
and universal brotherhood, ‘‘The philoso- 
pher is he to whom the Highest has de- 
scended, and the lowest has mounted up; 
who isthe equal and kindly brother of all.” 
by just so much he counts his manhood 
strong. 

“His dignity has force to keep its seat 
forever on the Cycle’s wilful horse.” 

She, counting the full worth of her 
heaven given dower, will use no meaner 
measure for her strength of womanhood. 
She knows ‘it is as a sunbeam out of 
Eden;” she is sure it is as Jehovah's bless- 
ing on the head of every one who stoops 
before it; ‘‘a hope to sing by, gladly,” and 
a crown to wear at last. 

1 love, as something divine, the Apologue 
of Erus, son of Armenius. To the soul en- 
tering upon this earth-life, were presented 
models of all the great iives of the past, 
that it should choose alife to which it must 
of necessity adhere, (She has chosen well, 
not from one model, but the best traits from 
many.) ‘*Then they went in order to Lache 
sis and she gave to every one the demon 
that he chose, and sent him along with him 
to be the guardian of his life, and the ac- 
complisher of what he had chosen.” 

Under the throne of Necessity, with joy 
she passes, and then—the plain of Lethe! 
She does not tremble. ‘*Whoso can look on 
Death will start at no shadows.” ‘The 
scorching sand, treeless and herbless; the 
night encampment by the river Amelete; 





the taste of that water which no vessel con- 
tains; the sleep and the midnight thunder; 
these at the most are short, and then the 
morning comes,—the New Day of strength 
and slow-won right, when some grand 
whirlwind of fire will waft her up to that 
third heaven of earthly Best, toward which 
she lifts her longing face with a laborare est- 
orare. 

The Cipriano who alone thwarts her, is 
her own phantasm. But she defies it, or, 
better still, re-christens it, (as the old north- 
ern gods were re-named saints for Chris- 
tian service,) and makes ita fair mother— 
Isis to burn away by some soft lambiant 
flame, the earthly part of her. The world 
needs such Immortals. The future years 
are waiting, with eyes a-flame, with welcome 
fixed upon her pathway, for fearless hands 
and hearts. 

**Helpful and good, 
Unwearied in working out 
The useful and right." 

‘Souls of a day, the demon shall not re- 
ceive you as his lot, but you shall choose 
the demon.” 

“Choose well: thy choice is 
Brief, and yet endless.” 
“Soon thy wishes Flower shall cast back her veil, 

If thou serve her truly, as the morning gale.” 

Aye, and the veritable one heaven will 
then have come to earth! 

“Ah, Christ, that it would come, and 
heal the world of all their wickedness!” 
Loris LAURIE. 
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A PROBLEM FOR TEMPERANCE WOMEN, 


A temperance worker from the State of 
Michigan was asked, a few days ago, 
‘‘What she had learned, and what conclu- 
sions she had drawn from the work done in 
that State?” She replied, ‘*That reformed 
men had left their cups only to use more 
and more tobacco, and go deeper and deep- 
er into licentiousness.” She added, ‘1 say 
from the platform, to these men, ‘You offer, 
and expect me to take your hand, and then 
turn from me to take the hand of a harlot; 
it will not do,’” 

“No, it will not do; there must be reform 
through and thiough, or it will not be last- 
ing. We must demand it asa part of the 
reform. Temperance workers must not 
stop with simply liquor-reformation; this 
is only a small part, and not by any means 
the worst part of the needed reformation.” 

Some of these points came up and were 
discussed at our ‘‘Union,” the other day, 
and one woman said ‘‘There was an objec- 
tion often made to the Magdalen Homes 
for fallen women, that it brands them as 
bad women.” 

I replied, ‘‘Why not have similar homes 
for such men and include them in an equal 
shame? ‘‘But doubts, as to whether we 
should be able to gather them in, came from 
several, and under existing customs and 
laws, it would be impossible, no doubt; but 
a lover of equality thinks it would be 
justice at least. 

Lust winter, a reformed man from the 
above named state, came into our ‘‘Union,” 
and was invited to tell us of the work. 
Among other things he told about their 
club-rooms; said they had three,—a read- 
ing room, a reception room, then hesitated, 
but finally said,—‘‘he supposed the ladies 
would object to the third; it was a smoking 
room. He added, 

‘‘We cannot expect a man to give up all 
his bad habits at once; this will follow in 
its turn, and finally be discarded too.” 

I had my doubts about any portion of 
humanity doing any more than the law re- 
quired, and asked, how was it, when Jesus 
called sinners to repentance? Did he ask 
them to drop one sin at a time, or was it— 
‘*Forsake all and follow me?” L added, that 
experience had taught me that the more I 
required of myself, in any department, the 
higher attainment was mine. 

He replied, ‘‘I do not know but the sister 
is right, and when I return I shall look 
more fully into this matter.” 

Another idea, he advanced was, ‘‘that 
most men fall, because of some disappoint- 
ment or distaste in business, or some domes 
tic unhappines. To this I could not help 
asking, What of the wives? do they fall, 
and for the same reason?” 

He replied, ‘‘Oh, no! they are truer than 
ever; they must keep up, or things would 
all go to smash.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘it shows Woman's 
strength and man’s weakness, surely. 

The above, certainly savors of the ‘‘cling- 
ing vine’’ theory, only the tree, at the pres- 
ent out-look seems to be clinging to the vine. 
It has been a stumbling block to me, during 
this work for temperance, when 1 think 
how our noblest and best womanhood, 
is freely given to save fallen man, visiting 
their lowest haunts of wickedness, and 
plucking them like a ‘‘brand from the burn- 
ing;” taking them into our own homes; 
sometimes keeping them for days, talking, 
counselling, praying with, and often feeding 


‘and clothing them; but when we talk of 


fallen women, it is quite another thing, and 
1 am often met with; 

“Well, you know there is an inward 
pride and shrinking at the loss of purity in 
Woman which we cannot overcome.” 

“Ah! yes; too well I know this; but does 
it not come largely from the false idea, that 
impurity is worse in woman than in man? 





that while we expect purity from her, we 
are prone to pass it over in him, and accept 
what he chooses to give,—himself setting the 
standard of morals for both?” 

Listen, workers all over the land—let us 
teach und demand a higher reform, not 
leave it unexpressed, but tell them that the 
hand they offer us, if taken, must be as 
virtuous as our own, and that the breath 
which comes in contact with our ow., must 
be equally free from tobacco and from 
liquors. As mothers, as wives, and even ag 
young women, let us everywhere teach our 
sone, husbands, brothers and Sweet-hearts, 
to give to Woman, just what they require of 
Woman; no more, no less. Demand this, 
and we shall soon rid the country of all bad 
men (and women, tvo,) for man would 
rather be manly than forego the suciety of 
women entirely. The problem is a compli- 
cated one, and needs undaunted strength 
and purity of character to solve it; but, 
meet it we must; purely, prayerfully and per- 
sistently, if we would carry forward a true 
reform. Mrs. H. E. Wi.uerr, 

Chittenango, New York. 
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THE WOMANS’ MOVEMENT IN TEXaAs, 








The Texas Baptist Recorder, having pub- 
lished a very liberal article by Rev. J. A, 
Broadus, is thus addressed by Jenny Beau- 
champ :— 

‘| was more than pleased with Dr. J. A. 
Broadus’ article on the Woman question, 
I was thankful for it. I fully agree with 
him, that it is a great subject, as any subject 
must be, which concerns more than half the 
race. He rightly conjectures that there 
are some serious women longing and pray- 
ing for the time to come when a Christian 
public will give it due consideration. 

“I say Christian, for, though there are 
thousands of good men and women con 
nected with it, it cannut be said to have 
Christian recognition. It was begun by ‘in- 
fidels; John Stuart Mill was its first great 
champion in England, and it seems to have 
more liberal than orthodox adherents in this 
country, But this does not prove that the 
principle is not a correct one. I presume 
all the good embrace some errors, and all bad 
people believe some truth. 

*‘Democracy is a correct principle, though 
it must have been hard, in the days of 
George III, to separate it from French inti- 
delity. Its first great recognized champi- 
ons on the continent were infidels. Sup- 
pose Jefferson and our forefathers had re- 
jected it on that score! 

“Again, we ure justin the crisis the world 
was when Freuch intidelity had uprooted 
the old ideas of Kingscraft. With the 
great truth that all men are created fice 
and equal, it had destroyed, disorganized, 
and overturned, but it had nothing better 
to substitute for what it had torn down, and 
the horrors of the French revolution was 
the result in France; but in America, and 
guided by the genius of Christianity, it re- 
sulted in our free institutions and our glori- 
ous republic. Revolution which became 
ruin in France, was reform in America. 

“Now a social revolution has already 
taken place in regard to women. If any 
one doubts this, let them contrast her posi- 
tion now with what it was thirty or forty 
years ago. Let them look around them for 
proofs. Then, they grudgingly bestowed 
upon her only the rudimeuts of an educa- 
tion. Many doubted the propriety of even 
this, now there are seventy three colleges 
and about a dozen State Universities, which 
admit women. The old Universities of 
England, and Harvard of this country, have 
at last declared Woman eligible to their hon- 
ors. Women are crowding into the protes- 
sions. Hundreds practice medicine; even 
benighted Russia boasts of four hundred 
female medical students. Some are law- 
yers, many are studying law in the univer- 
sities. A bill has just passed the House of 
Representatives to give women the privilege 
of practicing in the Supreme Court. 

‘‘A great many women are authors and 
journalists. They are appointed on school 
boards—they are county superintendents. 
Women are in the granges. Multitudes are 
Sunday-school and Temperance workers. 
Scores of women are public lecturers. Nor 
is this movement confined to this country. 
We are far behind England. Indeed the 
best civilization of the age is settling in that 
direction. 

**These facts could be multiplied a thou- 
sandfold, but I presume they will suflice (0 
contirm my proposition, that a revolution 
has already been effected. 

‘*Now, what is necded is Christian influ- 
ence to give direction to this movement. 
We want good and true women to the front. 

“If they will show themselves equal to 
the occasion, and improve the grand possi- 
bilities of the hour, the world will be made 
happier and better. 

“We would like to expatiate on the phil- 
osophy and tendency of the woman's era, 
but we have not space. Suffice it to say, 
that the new state of things brings with it 
new responsibilities and new duties. The 
sooner Woman adapts herself to her altered 
condition, the better for all concerned. 
The complaint is loud that Woman is 4 
trifler. Fifty years ago we did not bear this 
complaint. Household duties required all 
her time and strength, but machinery has 
emancipated her. She now may have 
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abundant leisure for higher pursuits. But 
when Woman would advance there is a great 
outery of popular prejudice and ignorance. 

‘The truth is we are in a transition state. 
We are just entering a new and better civ- 
ilization. There are those who would have 
mankind advance, but tie Woman to the old 
civilizaticn. It cannot be done, or, if it is, 
society must go back with her. 

“God speed the day when women will 
recognize their new and altered condition, 
and adapt themselves to circumstances; and 
we think this time is not very far distant, 
especially if our cause is so fortunate as to 
enlist such champions as Dr. J. A. Broad- 
us.” 
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WRONGS OF WOMEN. 





Eprrors JoOURNAL:—A few years ago, in 
a city not far from Boston, an intelligent 
lady, wife of a clergyman of liberal faith, 
felt called to preach. We had met her in 
social gatherings, and went to church pre- 
pared to criticize, though feeling perfectly 
satisfied that women have the right to 
preach whenever they desire to do so, pro- 
vided they have the ability. We have heard 
greater sermons, and ones which displayed 
more learning, but our sister preached the 
Gospel in a simple, delightful manner, and 
her words touched the hearts of many of 
her hearers. 

However, some of the congregation were 
seriously offended; one man in puartic- 
ular, declared that he would not be ‘‘bossed 
over” by a woman, that she was ‘‘out of her 
sphere,” etc., etc. This man, Mr. Z., soon 
after hired a seat in a neighboring church, 
and, after a time, he and his wife both took 
responsible positions in the Sunday School. 
But dissatisfaction was felt in regard to cer- 
tain personal matters, and Mr. Z. was re- 
quested to resign. Now, his wife, a very 
estimable lady, would enjoy the privilege of 
going to church among the people to whom 
she ismuch attached. She had nothing to 
complain of, and her scholars are anxious 
for her return; but the man, who does not be- 
lieve in Woman’s Rights, deprives his wife 
of her personal liberty to do so, 

A few years ago, in the State of New 
Hampshire, we knew a woman who was 
very industrious, patient and self-sacrificing, 
who worked with her husband faithfully, 
at his trade, never allowing herself any 
recreation; but she never had a dollar she 
could call her own in her life, and never 
went shopping, nor gave a dime in charity. 
In her old age, she sometimes went out 
washing, and often braided rugs, but her 
husband always took the money away from 
her, saying that he could spend it to better 
advantage, as she ‘‘did not know anything 
about trading.” 

We often see a woman in this city, who 
has always been the house hold drudge, 
while the husband and sons, well-dressed, 
attend church, concerts, entertainments, etc. 
Several years ago, she received a legacy 
from an aged relative, but the husband took 
the money for his business, and, as that 
was a failure, the legacy was of no use to 
her. Another lady of this city, at one time, 
was the recipient of a sum of money; but 
her husband requested her to sign an order 
for the money, while she was ill in bed. 
She did so in good faith, but he kept all the 
money himself. 

Goldwin Smith has stated that ‘‘Women 
like a personal government;” but it is not 
generally true. As Macaulay truly said, 
“All human nature is not alike.” Perhaps 
Mr. Smith has seen English women, who 
have kind husbands who provide them with 
every luxury, and these women may, in 
some cases, have no wish or desire of their 
own ungratified. But American women, in 
a land of boasted freedom, do not like to 
be ‘‘owned” like a piece of personal proper- 
ty. If a woman enjoys a concert, or a 
prayer-meeting, she does not like to hear a 
man say, ‘‘You do not want to go to the 
concert.” If she chooses to sit up an hour 
later than usual to read an interesting book, 
after being engaged all day in house hold 
labor, she does not wish to be compelled to 
go to bed. 

It is a fact well-known to women, that 
women in the past have literally groaned 
under their burdens; they did not complain 
in words, because they were imbued with a 
great reverence for the Scriptures, and were 
led to believe that St. Paul was infallible, 
and that his words were applicable to 
them, and that it was a religious duty to 
submit to their husbands, whether drunk 
or sober, wise or foolish, rational or insane. 
But a new light is dawning upon us; better 
laws have been enacted, and we dare to 
hope that justice will, in the good time 
near at hand, be given to women as well as 
to men. A. 8, T. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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MERCY AND JUSTICE. 





The Congregationalist says: ‘‘He must be 
weighed with other merit than his own 
who, weighed in those balances of God, 
would not be ‘found wanting.’” But, 
whether found wanting or not, must nota 
man pass with God for just what he is? 
Let us not suppose that mercy deludes jus- 
tice by the trick of using false weights and 
a deceitful balance. Does not the true man 





pray, ‘‘Take me just as I am, and do with 
me what thou wilt,” without asking that 
something which is not himself be counted 
as though it were himself? ‘‘Be not de- 
ceived: God is not mocked”; and ‘‘He will 
render to every man according to his work.” 
—Christian Register. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Oh! how dreadful,” said an old lady in 
London, reared in an atmosphere of con- 
servative clericalism, when, the other day, 
Mr. Gladstone was pointed out to her at the 
funeral of a distinguished friend; “I do 
trust he isn’t come to make a disturbance.” 








**What good is they, anyhow?” scornfully 
remarked a bootblack, referring to the fair 
sex. ‘‘Did you ever know one on ’em to 
stop and give afeller a job? Not much! 
They aint got no shoes on fit to blacken, 
anyways.” 


An old darkey was endeavoring to explain 
his unfortunate condition. ‘You see,” re- 
marked Sambo, ‘‘it wasin this way as far 
I can remember: Fust my fadder died, den 
my mudder married agin; and den my mud- 
der died, and den my fadder married agin; 
and somehow I doesn’t seem to have no par- 
ents at all, nor no home, no nuffin.” 


At the placing of Mr. F—rl—ng, minister 
of the Chapel of Ease, Glasgow, of whose 
abilities Mr. Thom entertained no great 
opinion, when they came to that part of the 
ceremony where the hands are imposed, the 
other members were making room for Mr. 
Thom that he might get forward his hand 
on the head of Mr. F—rl—ng likewise; but 
Mr. Thom, keeping at a distance, said, ‘‘Na, 
na, timmer to timmer, will do well enough,” 
laying his staff on the head of the new di- 
vine. 


“I feel so good,” said Mrs. Potiphar, as 
she sat in her comfortable pew, beside the 
Rev. Mr. Cream Cheese; ‘‘I feel so good 
when I sit by his side; and when the doctor 
(as Mr. Potiphar says) ‘blows up,’ those ter- 
rible sinners in Babylon and other Bible 
towns, I always find the Rev. Cream’s eyes 
fixed upon me with so much sweet sadness 
that I xm very, very sorry for the naughty 
people the doctor talks about. Why did 
they do so. do you suppose, dear Caroline? 
How thankful we ought to be that we live 
now with so many churches, and such fine 
ones, and with such gentlemanly ministers 
as Mr. Cheese.” 
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not remove immediately Freckles or Pimples from the 
face and give the skin a beautiful 4 a Price 
GRIFFITH BRO 


1.00. 
262 West Forty-Second St., N. Be 


w28, 





5 Ox day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me, 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, 9% Philadelphia, 1876. 


1y25 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Ralary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods wo dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent vy: 4 
neut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnad, 0. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 











THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, , 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays duringAngust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLter & Cu., Chicago. 
a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HaLtett & Co., Portland Me, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of stndy, Terms. &c., address, 

EDWARD 8. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn, 


¢ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co. 
Feet VASTLY SUPERIOR TO ORDINAR! 
Ba DY E-HOUSE VOR 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jut1a Warp Hows, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. Brackwe tt, 


T. W. Hugernson, 
fary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors, 


Editors. 


TrrmMs—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The WomaAn’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner Wituiam Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georee WiLi1aAmM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworru Hieern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL, 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL, 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnrt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georee F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,”’ illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3688, 





P O., Boston. 





The Grand Pi- The Square Pi- 
anos hold their GRAND. anos are establish. 
well earned repu- S UAR ed favorites, with 
coon. aeat _ ‘ =, best of tone 
exce anyin and moet durable 
the world. v U RIGH + qualities, 


Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnat, and of our native Walnut and Butternut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest furniture, 
occupy but little room, and are, musically, of the very 


- best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore | 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Instalment Plan, 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
!! ONWARD ! | 


OnwaARD is the name of L. O. EMERSON'S book 
for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
Anew and fresh collection of the best Secular and 
and Sacred Music, with a full Inetructive Course, 
Teachers will please examine, 52 Glees, 56 Sacred 
Tunes, and 15 Anthems are provided, Price $7.50 
per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A selec- 
tion of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred and 
Secular. 144 large pages. ($12 per dozen.) 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quali- 
ty, it is a fine book for any choir, and will be exten- 
sively used as an Anthem Book. Ite firet design, 
however, is for the use of Episcopat Cnorrs, and 
it has the greatest variety ever prought together of 
Anthems, Venities, Cantates, Jubilates, Glorias, and 
of all other pieces used in the service. Should be 
universally used. ($12 per dozen.) 


2" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. DITSON & Co., 843 Broadway N. Y. 





6 lds worker can m:.;e $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad'rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


& FD Gp Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars iree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


Pennsylvania — 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its pastenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba t - 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are co: rtecus and atten- 
tive, and it ix an inevitable result that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FAKMER, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agen 

C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





208 and 2u8 Washirgtor Street, Loston, a 
+y' 
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CO-OPEEATION FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


More and more clearly,as the world ripens, 
is it seen that the best way of helping peo- 
ple is to teach them to help themselves, and 
also that in united effort is strength. 

A simple, inexpensive way, by which 
working women can secure comfortable 
homes and social life, is almost untried. 
Several vears ago, a friend of mine persuad- 
eda number of girls, whose small earnings 
forced them to live in cheap, frowzy 
boarding-houses, to form small families by 
themselves. There were a number of these 
co-operative groups, each member contrib- 
uting her proportion of the family expenses. 
They engaged two or more rooms, as their 
number or tastes indicated, bought a few 
essential articles of furniture, and went to 
housekeeping on a small scale. Their ad- 
viser furnished the money to start with, in 
several instances. ‘‘How much do you 
think I lost in this venture?” she asked, as 
she told of theexperiment. Warned by her 
satisfied look, Idid not reply as I at first 
meantto, ‘‘All you advanced to them,” but 
named the small sum of twenty five dollars. 
“Just fifty cents,” she said, gladly adding 
her testimony to that of the society in New 
York formed to assist working women in 
their relations with employers, which testi- 
fies tothe faithfulness, with which this class 
of toilers repay money advanced to them in 
times of especial need. ‘The greatest trou- 
ble she had, was in persuading them that 
carpets were not necessary to their comfort. 
They shared the household labors, so that 
no one was over-tasked, and the humble 
homes safely anchored women, who, with- 
out kindred companionship, would have 
been exposed to very seductive temptations, 
It is of inestimable importance to women to 
have homes within which they are supreme, 
which they can beautify in inexpensive 
ways, and to which they can invite guests, if 
they choose. The wise Harriet Martineau 
observed that no true woman could be hap- 
py, whether married or single, without some 
sort of domestic life, without having some- 
body dependent upon her for happiness, 
This necessity explains many otherwise in- 
explicable marriages, in which women who 
arereputed sensible, join their fortunes to 
those of men who are sure to wreck them, 
The growing capacity of women for ration- 
al friendship with each other, makes such 
co-operation easier than of old. The one 
essential to success, other than pecuniary 
provision, is, that the plan should allow a 
reasonable scope for individuality, and that 
may be as easily secured as in most families. 

The saving in expense is considerable, if 
a reasonable degree of self-denial is exer- 
cised, and the gain in comfort and in op- 
portunities for self-improvement may be 
great. 

That co-operation must prove the solvent 
for many alarming evils; the barrier to the 
selfish love of personal gain which threat- 
ens to undermine our political and social 
institutions, many students of sociology and 
of religion believe. The principle has out- 
lived the utopian schemes by which enthu- 
siastic theorists hoped to induce a millenni- 
al age, and may now be rationally judged 
and tried. ‘There are no classes of self-sup- 
porting women who would not gain much 
by some form of co-operation. Miss Mar- 
tineau, whose long and varied experience 
an‘ well-balanced mind made her a safe ad- 
viser, wrote many years ago: “I should 
like to see the economy of association made 
use of by women; to see them living in a 
sort of club-house, enjoying comfort and 
luxury, rather than dispersed among board- 
ing houses and schools; but there: must be 
no royal patronage, no distinguishing be- 
tween rich and poor, no ostentation about 


schools attached, simple living, without. 


other restraints than as to hours and one or 
two other particulars.” She knew the want 
of self-help. This contemplates a larger 
and more costly experiment than the one I 
have indicated, but it, too, will one day be 
tried. Meanwhile, nothing would help the 
general interests of the women more than 
that, in many cities and towns, women of 
similar tastes, and willing to live by the 
golden rule, should make their own homes 
by united effort. 
EvizaBetu K. Caurcur.. 
Providence Journal. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE LATTER DAYS. 





1. And it came to pass, during the reign 
of Hayes, that Judge Hilton, who judged 
himself the possessor of a ton of common- 
sense, erected a hotel for single women. 

2. Because such was the will of A. T. 
Stewart. 

3. Now, behold, this 1s the same Stewart 
80 justly honored by our nation; yea, by 
the world, as a great and successful business 
man. 

4 Lo! any country may well take pride 
in such citizens, who add so greatly to our 
financial and business prosperity. May 
their number be multiplied. 

5. But the mighty Hilton was illustrious 
in being greatly unlike the great man of 
business, and, like many of the present gen- 
eration, he knew not how to keep a hotel. 

6. Nevertheless, we pray thee, good peo- 
ple, blame ye not the Judge for his lack of 
ability, because he was born so. 

7. Verily, expect ye not altogether too 
much of the mighty Judge? 





8. After building a palace at the cost of 
many talents of gold and silver, ought ye to 
look for terms which ordinary people can 
pay? 

9. In so costly an edifice, with magnifi- 
cent furniture, look ye for prices that com- 
mon people could stand? 

10. Nay, friends, the pressure is altogeth- 
er too hefty with all the French dishes and 
delicacies of the season. 

11. Suppose the average wages of single 
women do not amount to the bare price of 
board, saying nothing of clothes and other 
etc. and so forth, could ye expect less in a 
palace hotel costing such a mighty pile of 
greenbacks? 

12. Behold, are ye not a most unreasona- 
ble set of grumblers? 

13. Ought ye not to have known full 
well, that the hotel was not built for the 
accommodation of seamstresses and other 
common females, who need accommoda- 
tions? 

14. Know, ye stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised of understanding, that the palace ho- 
tel was erected solely and exclusively to ac- 
commodate the comparatively few single 
women who have plenty of silver shekels 
and a surplus of trade dollars, and there- 
fore need no such hotel. 

15. The author of the Chronicles is not 
acquainted with a solitary single woman, 
among his three or four thousand neighbors, 
who earneth suflicient wages to board at 
that hotel. 

16. Therefore the writer will not insult 
the intellect of Judge Hilton by supposing 
the palace hotel was built for the benefit of 
any save the rich, which by interpretation 
signifieth the aristocratic few. 

17. Behold, the exceeding few came; and 
the number of them was two score and five 
souls, all of whom were taken in. 

18. Behold, we never attended a women’s 
rights convention; but when the news came 
that only forty and five single women availed 
themselves of the seven-by-nine privileges 
of the Hilton palace, our respect for the 
sex was so augmented that we decided to at- 
tend the next women suffrage convention. 

19. Pause, ye heedless, and pay homage 
to the single women of wealth, that the big 
hotel (erected to exclude all single women 
of moderate means) proved a failure. 

20. Three cheers for the ladies of America! 
Long may they wave. 

MORAL. 

21. And the moral of Chapter Second is 
after this wise, thus and so: 

22. Not every big man knoweth how to 
keep a big hotel; neither doth the Judge 
judge correctly when he judgeth all the rich 
women of America to be true and loyal dis- 
ciples of Ann Lee. 

23. Furthermore and two over; when ye 
erect a hotel for the rich, don’t allow the 
story to be circulated that it is designed for 
those in moderate circumstances also; for, 
lo! the false report driveth away the aristoc- 
racy also, and ye are left without the rich, 
and without the middle class in the world; 
but proclaim the truth at the start; for the 
article is mighty and will prevail. 

APPENDIX. 

24. Many years ago, when things were 
low, we read, with much delight, of a 
mighty project for the erection of cheap ten- 
ements for the poor. 

25. And lo and behold, when they were 
ready for occupancy, the price of them was 
one hundred and fifty dollars of lawful 
money. 

26. And the author said to himself ‘‘Not 
all Israel are of Israel,” which by interpre- 
tation meaneth that not all philanthropy 
proveth to be the genuine article. 

27. Nevertheless, Don Quixote and his 
windmills, Artemus Ward and his regiment 
of Brigadier generals, Judge Hilton and bis 
Shaker hotel, are not all vanity of vanities; 
for they all serve to point a moral and en- 
gender merriment, and ‘‘a merry heart doeth 
good.”-—Alex, S. Arnold. 

—— Sk 
INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


In old anti-slavery times, the writer at- 
tended a business meeting of a church, of 
which he was an acknowledged member. 
After the business was finished, he request- 
ed permission to present an anti-slavery res- 
olution for the consideration of the church; 
but the moderator, pastor of the church, a 
doctor of divinity somewhat popular in his 
denomination, refused tu read the resolu- 
tion, giving as an excuse that the meeting 
was called for ‘‘secular purposes.” This 
same class of persons objected to lectures 
on anti-slavery and temperance on Sundays 
by laymen, as a prominent doctor of divini- 
ty once said, because such meetings ‘‘tend- 
ed directly to the desecration of the day and 
the destruction of the institutions of relig- 
ion.” Cases are on record where church- 
members were disciplined for attending an- 
ti-slavery meetings on the ‘Lord's day.” 
We remember one case where an anti-sla- 
very lecturer, Charles C. Burleigh, was 
prosecuted for selling anti-slavery books 
after alecture on Sunday, as was his cus- 
tom, to heip defray his expenses; but now, 
in many instances, a whole day, sometimes 
reaching late into the evening, is devoted to 
raising money to pay the debt on the meet- 
ing-house, the speaker, generally a layman, 
taking bids somewhat after the manner of 
an auctioneer. True, these meetings are 





opened with prayer, as is the case in many 
New England towns on the annual March- 
meeting days, before proceeding to busi 
ness; and asthe debt-raising meetings are 
usually interspersed with singing we would 
suggest the following, as suitable to be used 
on such occasions—the first verse borrowed 
from Whittier’s slave-catching ‘Sabbath 
Scene,” and the second altered to suit the 
occasion :— 
Although upon the Sabbath day 
All secular occupations 
Are deadly sins, we must fulfill 
Our moral obligations! 
Church-debt commends itself as one 
To every conscience tender; 
To satisfy the mortgagee, 
The cash we'll surely send her! 
— Commonwealth. 
oe = ~ 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, in Philadelphia, of which, Prof. J. 
W. Shoemaker is President, is one of the 
few institutions of our country in which the 
two sexes are strictly on an equality. At 
its late commencement, the graduating class 
numbered thirty ladies and twenty-eight 
gentlemen. 

Miss M. Fannie Boice, of Kennett Square, 
won the first medal in the elocutionary con- 
test, Mr. G. Hudson Makuen, of Goshen, 
N. Y., the second, and Miss Laura E. Craw- 
ford, of Brunswick, Maine, the third. The 
medal for best graduating thesis has been 
awarded to Miss F. Lizzie Peirce, of Phila- 
delphia. J. L. CARPENTER. 

Philadelphia, July 5, 1878. 
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WELL SAID, GOVERNOR HAMPTON! 


Governor Wade Hampton, in a speech on 
the Fourth of July, referring to some of the 
demands that have been made for ‘‘a white 
man’s government,” said: ‘Il can only assist 
you by standing upon the platform of 1876. 
If you are to inject into it any new and ab- 
horrent principles; if you are to go back 
upon all pledges that I have made to the 
people; if you are to say that the colored 
men that sustained us are no longer to be 
citizens of South Carolina; if you require 
me to go up and give my allegiance to a 
platform of that sort, then, my friends, 
much as I would do for you and for South 
Carolina, earnestly as I desire to spend or 
be spent in her service, willing as I am to 
give even my life for my State, I should 
have to decline.” 





——_—_______@~¢@o —_ 
LEGAL SEPARATION THE REMEDY. 


“Henry Daniels, an ice cart driver in 
New York, while drunk, recently made an 
assault upon his wife with a large carving- 
knife. A blow took effect upon her hand, 
nearly severing it. He seized her by the 
hair and was about to repeat the blow when 
a neighbor rushed in, seizing his arm with 
the uplifted knife. A fearful struggle en- 
ensued, ending in a policeman interfering 
and securing the rufflan."—N. Y. World. 
This is a case, where Miss Cobbe’s pro- 
posed law authorizing a legal separation with 
alimony is the only mode of relief. 

eee oe ————= 
A MASSACHUSETIS HEROINE. 


Visitors to Scituate, Mass., always make 
it a point to visit Miss Rebecca W. Bates, 
who lives at the head of the harbor, in an 
old-fashioned house. The elderly maiden 
lady, now in her 85th year, is as active as 
most people of 60. She, with her old maid 
sister of 82, distinguished herself during the 
war of 1812 by driving away the British 
suldiers who had started in barges from a 
man.of-war to capture the flour with which 
two vessels were laden, lying at the head of 
the harbor. On this memorable day, all the 
men were away picking berries, or doing 
something of that sort, and the British com- 
mander noticing by the aid of his glass that 
there was a seeming scarcity of men in the 
towo, made up his mind to capture the 
flour. Miss Bates’s father kept the light- 
house, and at the time she was 19 years of 
age. She could play the fife, and her sister 
was good at beating the drum. Discover- 
ing the approach of the British, Rebecca 
evolved a bit of Yankee strategy. Hasten- 
ing to the lighthouse, she and her sister, 
concealing themselves, proceeded to play 
martial music at the head of an imaginary 
company of recruits. The British ceased 
rowing; they pricked up their ears, the fife 
and drum going in the meantime. Soon a 
signal from the captain of the ship in the 
distance warned the barge of danger, and, 
turning about, the British returned to the 
ship, Miss Rebecca W. Bates playing ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” with all the spirit of which 
she was possessed. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS CRITICIZED. 


Elder Whitney, of Utah, a Mormon dig- 
nitary, does not like the Woman's Congress. 
Addressing a meeting of Mormon women, a 
few days ago, he thus freed his mind: 
“This is the second Woman's Congress 1 
have ever attended (if I may call this a con- 
gress, and I think Imay with propriety ;) the 
first was in Cleveland, Ohio, last year. I 
feel that there is a different spirit here from 
what there was there, though the speakers 
were ladies of education and cultivation, 
but the tendency was to sarcasm and witti- 
cism, all reflecting upon the other sex, and 
to create a laugh; but the spirit here to-day 





inculcates peace, and will cultivate love and 
good feeling, and you have had good coun- 
sel given to young ladies, and I know the 
same will apply to the young men.” 

oe 


TREADING ON GRAVES. 


The American matron in Westminster 
Abbey moves along corridors and over the 
bones of the mighty departed in a state of 
badly suppressed dismay. Used to walking 
reverently around the grave of even the 
humblest mortality, to see herself and brood 
actually treading upon the most majestic of 
tombs is more to her than paganism. Ona 
second tour of the abbey, I was in the train 
of such a dame—a fairly-read, intelligent 
lady, brim full of reverence, one who at 
home worships her minister and pays regu- 
lar, respectful Sunday evening visits to the 
local cemetery. She will never forget her 
jaunt through Westminster. Her running 
fire of horror came out in undertones in this 
wise: ‘‘Anna, dear, you are standing right 
on Ben Johnson.” ‘‘James, my son, don’t 
straddle over Macaulay in that heathen 
fashion” ‘Mr. Jones, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to step on poor Charles 
Dickens.” ‘‘Mercy on me, here I am walk- 
ingacross Dryden,” and the miserable wo- 
man sat square down on a bench above the 
bones of the first archbishop of Canterbury, 
and gave up trying to be even half-way re- 
spectful ina minster whose every passing 
stone is aslab covering somebody who once 
made the world wonder or tremble. —Chica- 
go Tribune. 
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AN ARAB GIRL IN PARIS, 








At the Paris Exposition you may drink 
your coffee to an accompaniment of genuine 
oriental music. The musicians are four in 
number—a comic negro, who rolls bis head 
and eyes aboutinan alarming manner while 
he plays, and three Arabs. Near them sat 
a lovely Arab maid, who seemed to be the 
chief's daughter. She is not more than ten, 
and already she is a woman. Her eyes are 
singularly sweet, and her figure no doubt 
would seem charming to a Turk, though to 
us, who like nota too houri-like develop- 
ment, it might appear no worse if it were 
thinner. Whilel satsipping my coffee two 
frankish journalists entered, bearing in their 
hands some oriental sweetmeats they had 
bought in the bazar below. As soon as they 
set eyes upon them, our friends of the sun- 
ny smile made them understand by signs 
that the young lady would not bave any 
objection to a taste, and, like true Franks, 
they instantly sent the sweets across to her. 
She accepted the gift witha gracious glance 
of approbation worth twenty times the six 
sous expended on the sticky confectionery. 
A woman in one sense, to be sure, but clild 
enough still in another. Poor thing! If 
all we read of Arab life is true, this visit of 
hers to Europe is likely to be one of the few 
happy incidents she will know before she 
comes, when old and ugly (women are both 
at twenty or twenty-five in the desert), to 
be ranked by some turbaned infidel as some- 
thing a little higher than his dog and a great 
deal lower than his horse. 
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WOMANLY SELF-RESPECT WANTED. 


“In my newspaper reading in one week I 
find $200,000 given by women to churches 
and colleges, while the same papers herald 
the grossest insults to those of our sex ask- 
ing for an equal recognition of their rights 
in these institutions. How can we cultivate 
the virtue of self-respect in Woman? All 
over the country, you find women straining 
every nerve to build up churches, and the 
clergy in turn strainins every nerve to keep 
women in subjection. Now, to my mind, the 
building up of true womanhood is more 
important work in every community than 
church, priest, or parsonage. Facts like 
these are surely sufficient and sufliciently 
plain to cause even apathy to start from her 
ignoble repose, and kindle into a searching 
inquiryin the minds of intelligent women.” 
—New North West. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF C.C. BURLEIGH. 


N. P. Rogers, inthe Herald of Freedom, of 
November, 1842, makes the following allu- 
sion to the marriage of Charles C. Burleigh. 
‘It will interest the abolitionists to learn of 
Mr. Burleigh’s marriage, and gratify them 
to know that he has found a companion for 
life equal at heart to himself, in all those 
qualities that constitute high anti-slavery 
humanity-—a fortune not common to men of 
genius like him. Instead of saying God 
bless and prosper them, 1 would rather say, 
He has already done it, and I rejoice for 
them both,—and I would add, that Ger- 
trude, although of Quaker descent, does 
not appear to me likely to quiet Charles 
out of any of his anti-slavery enterprise or 
devotion—but to enhance his amount of 
both. Hence, though he has married a 
wife, he will not be apt to offer that as an 


excuse why he ‘cannot come’ to the battle.” 
—_—___¢<-e—_ 
TERRIBLE FAMINE IN CHINA. 








Fearful accounts of the famine in north- 
ern China accumulate from all sources. 
Chinese authorities estimate that 5,000,000 
people have died of starvation, and the most 
revolling crimes have become habitual in 
order that the stronger may live upon the 
weaker. The Roman Catholic bishop of 





Shansi province confirms these figures as 
not exaggerated. The long drouth which 
occasioned the shortness of food has been 
succeeded bya rainy season of unprecedent- 
ed length, and ‘t is feared that future crops 
may be endangered by these extremes, Mrs. 
Baldwin writes from Foochow to the Heath. 
en Woman's Frien’, that the stringency of 
the food market has driven great numbers 
of Chinese girls into the mission schools. 
Sufficient supplies have been contributed by 
the foreigners resident to save 70,000 lives, 
and help is earnestly solicited from this 
country. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park 8, 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 
Waitham New Church School, 4A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentaj 
care and thorough instruction, from Ki: dergarten te 
College. Bovs fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S>ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers, French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music, 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 
Waltham, Mass. 3m28 





ROYAL Pownte 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL" has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared fron GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imporied 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it zo 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. Itwill keep any length of time in any climate. 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX, 


gly eatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
ail, 














Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Photographers.—Notinan & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 

Hestaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
le St. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. _ 








Kk. Jeannette Gooding, M. D 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. Mm. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Ofiice hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4p.m,. 1ly10 


~ Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 5 Pp. m., daly. 





Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
é For Ladies and Children. 

Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Re= 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East Lith St.,N.W.Cits. 

DO NOT 


BE DECEIVED! 
SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish 43 
much Silk for the price paid, asdo the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


CORTICELLI 


50 and 100 Yards. 


Spools of No. 70, whica number corresponds to 
letter A in size of thread, contains only seventy 
yards of Silk, and all coarser numbers much less, 
number of yards corresponding to size of thi 
while all sizes of 


Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have 


100 Yards of First Quality Silk 


ON EACH SPOOL. 
Ask for 


CORTICELLI SILK 


And see that you get it. It is well known throughout 
the continent. 


Boston Office, 18 Summer edt 
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